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INAUGURAL ADDRESS' 


By Dr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


To us has been given a sacred trust, nobly foundation. This fact involves devotion not 
established by our forefathers, which it is merely to an increase of the world’s store 
our duty and privilege to maintain and de- of knowledge but to the training of the mind 
velop, so that it may be passed on to future and character of every member of the uni- 
venerations, unimpaired in spirit, enlarged versity. We are consecrated to learning, in 
in usefulness. Of the nature of that trust the simplest meaning of the word—not to a 
there can be no question. Weare bound to mere abstraction, but to an intellectual and 
devote ourselves to the enrichment of learn- spiritual exercise. Our purpose is to fur- 
ing and the enlightenment of men, for the nish the approach to wisdom, by improving 
guidance of the mind and spirit of the na-_ the process of learning and adjusting it to 
tion. From this obligation nothing can ab- the changing conditions of the world we 
solve us. live in. 

The opportunity is as bright as our duty To this purpose all the work of the uni- 
iscompelling. The generosity of loyal bene- versity is subsidiary. As we plan each year 
factors has endowed Yale with great mate- or decade of university policy, we must sub- 
rial resources which enable us confidently ject every proposal to the test of its contri- 
to plan our intellectual and spiritual mis- bution to the central design. We must care- 
sion. We are inheritors of academic tra- fully prune away unprofitable offshoots so 
ditions beyond price, which have come down ag to foster the main growth. Our criterion 
to us from the wisdom of our predecessors. must be the quality of the fruit rather than 
These physical and spiritual legacies have the size of the plan or the magnificence of 
been multiplied during the last sixteen early-decaying blossoms. 
years. We are under especial obligation to I do not believe that we shall achieve 
President Angell, who in a period of ex- this purpose through revolutionary steps, 
traordinary material growth devoted him- whether of educational philosophy or of 
self without respite to the scholarly pur- administrative reorganization. We are at 
poses of the university and discovered the a point in Yale history where violent deflec- 
means to prosecute them actively. Wewho tion from the charted course is not desirable. 
worked under him would emphasize the ex- The opportunity calls for consolidation 
tent of the debt Yale owes to this great fig- rather than expansion; the expenditure of 
ure in American education, and we pay him efforts and resources upon existing proc- 
our tribute, esses of learning which will clearly hasten 

We are a university with a collegiate our progress ; determined elimination of the 

‘Given at New Haven, October 8, 1937. mere appurtenances of academic life which 
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may hinder it. Such a program is not spec- 
tacular. I am convinced that it is wise. 

Our first duty is to develop what may be 
termed the essential educational interests of 
Yale, whether by economies from within or 
gifts from without. We must strengthen 
the library, the laboratories and the mu- 
seums. Enthusiasm and capacity in such 
development will stand as criteria of our 
academic wisdom. As the founders of 1701 
clearly understood, these provide the raw 
materials of learning. Some of them may 
have dramatic quality—a Gutenberg Bible, 
a brontosaurus, a Gilbert Stuart. Others 
are quite unspectacular—forbidding mono- 
graphs, Parliamentary Papers, tanks of 
chlorine, photographs, white rats in their 
cages. But they are the necessaries of 
scholarship, without which the arts and sci- 
ences grow mouldy. 

We must multiply our funds for fellow- 
ships and scholarships, especially in gradu- 
ate work, enabling students of intellectual 
power and high character but of limited 
means to seek a Yale education. Such 
graduate fellowships will help to fulfil 
Yale’s obligation to scholarship in the ab- 
stract and also provide us with a reservoir 
of scholars from which to draw our faculty 
of the future. 

For above everything else we need men 
for our faeulty. Without enlarging the 
student body we must materially enlarge the 
faculty, and every addition must assure us 
of improvement in quality. This should be 
the alpha and omega of university policy. 
Upon such strengthening every suggestion 
of a bettered curriculum depends, and in 
place of it no paper-program or adminis- 
trative admonition will suffice. 

We need a larger faculty in order to ease 
the existing teaching burden and thus to 
provide opportunity for the individual fac- 
ulty member to carry on advanced study. 
Without such opportunity his intellectual 
life and his teaching powers will dry up. 
We need more scholars especially on the 
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faculties of our graduate and professional] 
schools, to meet the necessities of learning 
in new fields that are being opened and de. 
mand exploration, as well as in the appli. 
cation of new methods to old problems. 
whether in the natural, physical or socia] 
sciences. Pride in the recent development 
of these schools should erystallize our deter. 
mination to carry them on to new levels of 
distinction. 

Chiefly we need a larger faculty for the 
undergraduates, in order to develop plans 
for giving to the individual student per. 
sonal supervision in his studies, plans to 
which I am myself committed. The most 
important and the most successful single 
accomplishment in Yale’s history of the 
past sixteen years has been the establish- 
ment of the undergraduate colleges. They 
have revived old and created new values, 
cultural and social. They have also pro- 
vided us with a matchless opportunity for 
stimulating the student to appreciation of 
intellectual values, and this it is our duty 
actively to capitalize. I do not intend that 
the colleges should assume the educational 
functions now exercised by the depart- 
ments; but I am convinced that they can 
and must work with the departments in 
helping the student to meet the require- 
ments laid down by the faculty. Given the 
necessary man-power and utilizing the op- 
portunity inherent in the colleges, we can 
create a teaching force in Yale which will 
never have been rivalled. 

It goes without saying that the quality of 
the faculty is of greater importance than its 
size. The primary test of the men we ap- 
point must be a consuming devotion to the 
ideals of scholarship. By scholarship | un- 
derstand a disciplined and instructed en- 
thusiasm for learning, so intense that it 
must be imparted to others, consciously ot 
unconsciously, whether by the mere force 
of example, through the production of 
books, to a small group in laboratory o 
around the table or, in different form, to 
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the large lecture class. Among the men we 
seek there can be no distinction between 
the so-called ‘‘researcher’’ and so-called 
“teacher.’’ Our ideal is Chaucer’s clerk: 
‘“(Gjladly wolde he lerne and gladly teche.’’ 
There will be different types of scholars on 
our faculty; some intensely interested in 
the difficulties of the dullard, others quali- 
fied to guide only the brilliant ; some better 
fitted to understand men, others to under- 
stand things. But all should be filled with 
the same crusading spirit—to foster learn- 
ing and make it available to others; and in 
pursuance of this end, like our forefathers, 
‘‘to scorn delights and live laborious days.’’ 

Such a spirit is the one sure defense 
against the greatest danger a university 
faces, the insidious virus of self-content- 
ment. Yale must be vigilantly self-critical. 
We professors must be incessantly on our 
guard against the hypnotic drug of habit. 
Always there prowls around us the tempta- 
tion to maintain ancient requirements of 
study because of the bother of change or 
the difficulty of administration. We must 
beware the tendeney to utilize teaching 
methods which are convenient to the teacher 
rather than econeeived for the welfare of 
the student ; the urge to pursue our research 
for the mechanical exercise it gives us rather 
than the learning it gives to the world. I 
who have sinned proclaim the danger. 
From it there is no guaranteed protection 
except the spirit of the faculty itself. 

In thus emphasizing the faculty I am not 
for a second forgetful of the students. It 
was for their training that Yale was 
founded. But they are brought here under 
false pretenses except we give them the 
highest type of teaching. To recognize this 
fact is not to ignore the values that come 
into student life from a variety of sources, 
often by-products. The richness of Yale’s 
social life, colored by the traditions, the 
poetry and the romance of the older Yale, 
can be appreciated only by those who year 
by year watch the character of the indi- 
vidual student expand. There is no cur- 
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riculum in any school of government that 
provides a course in good citizenship equal 
to those lessons in social responsibility here 
enforced. By no means will all our under- 
graduate students be able to achieve Phi 
Beta Kappa. Many, I hope, will be of the 
sort able to develop character and common 
sense as a substitute for the more delicate 
mental processes. It is likely that they will 
learn more here from other men than from 
books. For such undergraduates Yale’s 
training in social responsibility is beyond 
estimate in value and must be preserved. 

But I do not believe that the spiritual 
and social intangibles of Yale can perma- 
nently exist except as her eminence in the 
strictly educational field is maintained and 
developed. I am not speaking as the peda- 
gogue puffing his own profession. This in- 
sistence upon teaching strength is the echo 
of the demands of the great body of the 
alumni, upon whose devotion we count and 
to whom we here must always hold our- 
selves responsible. We covet, as students, 
the sons of Yale graduates; but whatever 
the devotion of the alumni we can not ex- 
pect to attract their sons except upon the 
assurance of the best imaginable faculty 
guidance. We owe it to the alumni, scat- 
tered throughout the nation, to see to it that 
the university sends out not merely men who 
are qualified to be good citizens but those 
who, having acquired wisdom, are capable 
of leading the mind of the nation. 

Nor can Yale men expect to lead the 
national mind without an understanding of 
it. We of the university, seeking the peace 
that permits the pursuit of our main pur- 
pose of learning, must beware of the peril 
of isolation from the main currents of na- 
tional thought and feeling. We have been 
given a position of extraordinary privilege 
on the understanding that we justify it by 
our service to society. We shall certainly 
lose that position if in sequestered self-satis- 
faction we fail to redeem the debt under 
which our endowments have placed us. Our 
services to the nation may be of many kinds, 
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but none will be more important than that 
given through educating our students to 
appreciate the needs of America. I do not 
know how this can be accomplished steadily 
and effectively save through the teaching of 
a wise and liberal-minded faculty. 

Even more insistent is the duty of meet- 
ing our obligations to the immediate com- 
munity. These obligations we acknowledge 
and solemnly promise to fulfil. Yale owes 
her legal existence to a charter from the 
state, and we recognize a special responsi- 
bility for the education of the sons of Con- 
necticut. We owe our physical existence on 
this spot to the invitation extended by New 
Haven. We remember the educational priv- 
ilege that the citizens promised themselves 
in bringing Yale here. We pledge ourselves 
to maintain and develop that privilege to 
the utmost of our ability. We must con- 
stantly study effective lines of cooperative 
effort by university, state and city. We 
may even hope to provide, from time to 
time, magistrates for our chief executive 
offices. But our greatest contribution to the 
community will lie in the assurance that 
here the sons of the citizens will find as 
effective a group of teachers as in any spot 
of the country; that they are fortunate to 
be Connecticut-born, since nowhere else will 
they find a better chance of education; that 
the very names, New Haven, Connecticut, 
by natural association with Yale shall con- 
note the highest distinction in learning. 

We are a university; that is, we are all 
members of a body dedicated to a single 
cause. There must be among us distine- 
tions of function but there can be no divi- 
sion of purpose. Corporation, administra- 
tive officers, faculties are all working to- 
gether for a single end: the improvement 
of learning. Upon the faculties fall the 
responsibility for carrying out university 
policies. Upon them as those immediately 
involved in the academic process depend 
the vigor and usefulness of the institution. 
In recognition of such facts the principle 
of faculty responsibility has become tradi- 
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tional at Yale. I inherited that tradition 
was brought up in it, and I believe in it 
It operates effectively just so long as the 
assumption upon which it rests remains 
valid; the assumption of a company of 
scholars not so much working for the wi. 
versity as themselves each an essential mem. 
ber of the university, as the heart is of the 
body, interested not in prerogatives but in 
scholarly service, militant in the defense of 
learning, self-sacrificing in any conflict be- 
tween particular interests and those of Yale 
as a whole. 

The principle of faculty responsibility 
can not imply an absence of central contro! 
or an abdication of leadership by university 
officers. Conflicts of interests among schools 
and departments are inevitable; they are a 
symptom of healthy if sometimes bother- 
some vitality; but they have to be settled 
and there must be authority for the de- 
cision. Nor can the president assume 
merely the role of moderator. His should 
be the duty to awaken to life a comatose 
department, to clear away the debris of out- 
worn tradition, to push forward new plans, 
pleasantly if he can, unpleasantly if he 
must. The president is the servant of the 
scholars, laboring to create for them free 
opportunity whereby they may pursue their 
research and carry on their teaching; but 
he is also their standard-bearer and his 
place must be in the vanguard. 

As the university counts upon the intel- 
lectual quality and the spiritual devotion 
of the faculty, so it assures absolute intel- 
lectual freedom. It is the sine qua non of 
our scholarship. We seek the truth and will 
endure the consequences. Unless the spirit 
of complete freedom prevail among stu- 
dents and teachers, freedom from external 
influence and internal pressure, we commit 
the unforgivable sin against the first of edu- 
cational principles. 


One charge alone I give to youth, 
Against the sceptered myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth. 


Let us not deceive ourselves. It is not 80 
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difficult to achieve intellectual freedom in 
those fields of study that are somewhat re- 
mote from the prejudices and passions of 
daily life. But in the fields that touch our 
social, political and economic relationships 
the principle is much easier to enunciate 
than to maintain. 

Nevertheless our guarantee of complete 
liberty of speech must be absolute. In no 
other way can we discover the truth, correct 
the half-truth, and destroy the lie. The 
London policemen in Hyde Park have 
learned that the surest method of exposing 
incompetent charlatanism is to give the 
charlatan a protected forum. We may well 
ponder the advice of the sagacious Gamaliel, 
who urged free speech for St. Peter and 
his companions: ‘‘Refrain from these men 
and let them alone; for if this counsel or 
this work be of men it will come to naught. 
But if be of God ye cannot overthrow it; 
lest haply ye be found even to fight against 
God.’’ 

The duty of protecting freedom of 
thought and speech is the more compelling 
in these days when the liberal spirit in the 
world at large is in deadly peril. We may 
look across the seas and take warning. The 
Yale atmosphere must be so completely im- 
pregnated with the sense of freedom that 
our students going from here will serve 
naturally and universally as its apostles. 
Every student at Yale should be impressed 
with the conviction that only through the 
spread of the liberal attitude in life can 
the nation find protection from an obscu- 
rantist reaction on the one hand or a blind 
revolution on the other. 

Yale has a further manifest duty, the 
maintenance of an atmosphere dominated 
by spiritual values. Never in the history 
of the world has the menace of materialism 
been more apalling nor the disastrous conse- 
(uences of its triumph so obvious. In the 
political, eeonomie and social fields of en- 
(leavor it has produced and it will perpetu- 
ate suicidal strife. Whether nation, class or 
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individual be considered, it is literally the 
sauve qui peut of civilization: every one 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost ; 
a terrifying apotheosis of the philosophy of 
egotism. 

Such a philosophy the university must 
utterly abhor and actively combat. If our 
historical studies have taught us anything 
it is that selfish materialism leads straight 
to the City of Destruction. To fight it we 
have need of clear intelligence. We have 
no less need of unswerving loyalty to the 
Golden Rule. Yale was dedicated to the 
upraising of spiritual leaders. We betray 
our trust if we fail to explore the various 
ways in which the youth who come to us 
may learn to appreciate spiritual values, 
whether by the example of our own lives or 
through the cogency of our philosophical 
arguments. The simple and direct way is 
through the maintenance and upbuilding 
of the Christian religion as a vital part of 
university life. I call on all members of the 
faculty, as members of a thinking body, 
freely to recognize the tremendous validity 
and power of the teaching of Christ in our 
life-and-death struggle against the forces of 
selfish materialism. If we lose in that 
struggle, judging by present events abroad, 
scholarship as well as religion will dis- 
appear. 

To us has been given a sacred obligation ; 
we are consecrated to a scholarship that 
seeks the truth and illumines the truth with 
the light of freedom and spiritual faith ; we 
must ask whether for the fulfilment of that 
obligation we shall not need something more 
than purely intellectual weapons. We do 
well to observe the example of our Yale 
forefathers, who were not ashamed to con- 
fess the power of the Christian God. ‘‘ Look 
at the generations of old,’’ we are warned 
by the ancient prophet, ‘‘and see; did ever 
any trust in the Lord, and was confounded ? 
or did any abide in his fear and was for- 
saken? or whom did he ever despise, that 
ealled upon him ?’’ 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS’ 


By Dr. EDMUND EZRA DAY 
PRESIDENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ON the occasion of the formal opening of 
this university on the seventh of October, 
1868—sixty-nine years and one day ago— 
the first president, Andrew Dickson White, 
in whom the university was so rarely 
blessed, delivered a notable address. Fora 
generation the ideas set forth by President 
White in this opening statement were Cor- 
nell’s educational magna charta. Even to- 
day the ideas bear so significantly upon the 
structure and policy of the university that 
I venture to present them once more. I 
quote from the recapitulation in President 
White’s ‘‘ Autobiography’’ (II, 341-2) : 


They (my ideas) were grouped in four divisions. 
The first of these related to ‘‘ Foundation Ideas,’’ 
which were announced as follows: First, the close 
union of liberal and practical instruction; second, 
unsectarian control; third, a living union between 
the university and the whole school system of 
the State; fourth, concentration of revenues for 
advanced education. The second division was 
that of ‘‘Formulative Ideas’’; and under these— 
First, equality between different courses of study. 
In this I especially developed ideas which had 
occurred to me as far back as my observations 
after graduation at Yale, where the classical stu- 
dents belonging to the ‘‘college proper’’ were 
given a sort of supremacy, and scientific students 
relegated to a separate institution at considerable 
distance, and therefore deprived of much general, 
and even special, culture which would have greatly 
benefited Indeed, they seemed not con- 
sidered as having souls to be saved, since no pro- 


them. 


vision was made for them at the college chapel. 
Second, increased development of scientific studies. 
The third main division was that of ‘‘ Governmental 
Ideas’’; and under these—First, ‘‘the regular and 
frequent infusion of new life into the governing 
board.’’ Here a system at that time entirely new 
in the United States was proposed. Instead of the 
usual life tenure of trustees, their term was made 
five years and they were to be chosen by ballot. 
Secondly, it was required that as soon as the gradu- 
ates of the university numbered fifty they should 
select one trustee each year, thus giving the alumni 
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one third of the whole number elected. Third, 
there was to be a system of self-government ad. 
ministered by the students themselves. As to this 
third point, I must frankly confess that my ideas 
were vague, unformed, and finally changed by the 
logic of events. As the fourth and final main 
division, I presented ‘‘ Permeating Ideas’’; and of 
these—First, the development of the individual man 
in all his nature, in all his powers, as a being in. 
tellectual, moral, and religious. Secondly, bring. 
ing the powers of the man thus developed to bear 
usefully upon society. 

In conclusion, I alluded to two groups of ‘‘ Elimi- 
nated Ideas,’’ the first of these being the ‘‘ Ideas 
of the Pedants,’’ and the second the ‘‘Ideas of 
the Philistines.’’ As to the former, I took pains 
to guard the institution from those who, in the 
higher education, substitute dates for history, 
gerund-grinding for literature, and formulas for 
science; as to the latter, I sought to guard it from 
the men to whom ‘‘Gain is God, and Gunnybags 


his Prophet.’’ 

It is hard for us in 1937 to appreciate 
how revolutionary some of these ideas were 
in 1868. Cornell for a time was a move- 
ment of revolt in American education. Its 
organization, its curriculum, its general 
program were a challenge to existing Amer- 
ican educational forms and_ practices. 
Wide-spread adoptions have since trans- 
formed many of President White’s more 
radical notions into the accepted, and hence 
conservative, practices of these later days. 
Some of his other ideas, as yet unfulfilled or 
thus far effectually thwarted, still carry 
their original power. Unless I am mistaken, 
higher education in America would experi- 
ence a further important lift if President 
White’s ideas of 1868 were to prevail even 
more fully than they have. Let me in due 
course be more explicit. 

In exposing my own thinking on this 0e- 
casion it is not my purpose to announce 
policies. The design of inaugural addresses 
has never, as far as I know, been formally 
determined. I can imagine an address 
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viven over to a bold formulation of pro- 
jected undertakings. But this would imply 
that the policies of the university may ap- 
propriately be to a large extent of the pres- 
ident’s own contriving. Such is not my 
conception of the relationship of the head 
of the institution to policy-making. Thor- 
ough inquiry, full and free discussion, coop- 
erative formulation, all seem to me to be 
necessary preliminaries to formal action. 
Until the new administration has had op- 
portunity to consult and confer with fac- 
alty, students, alumni, trustees and experi- 
enced and friendly advisers outside, its 
disposition will be to hold new policies in 
abeyance. That does not mean that the 
new president does not have ideas here and 
uow about policies he would like to see the 
university adopt. It does mean that he is 
prepared to subject such ideas as he has to 
the give and take of thorough examination 
and full discussion by all parties in interest. 

Despite the force of these observations, it 
is reasonable to expect an incoming univer- 
sity or college president to bring into the 
open at the outset some of his more firmly 
set attitudes and ideas—not to mention at- 
tachments and prejudices. Certainly this 
is in order if the president is hoping that 
others will follow that course. At the risk 
of dealing too summarily with important 
topics, | propose, therefore, to comment 
pon certain phases of current higher edu- 
cation in America with the idea that the 
views I express may facilitate the later de- 
velopment of sound and constructive uni- 
versity program. 

It would be interesting, and, I think, 
‘ruitful, in this connection to entertain in 
‘urn each one of the ideas of President 
White’s opening address, and to subject 
each to critical examination in the light of 
educational developments during the sixty- 
nine years that have elapsed since they 
were voiced. Perhaps some later occasion 
will afford opportunity for just such a 
venture. To-day limitations of time, as well 
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as the nature of the occasion, preclude so 
wide a commentary. Instead I shall speak 
from the text of President White’s two 
‘‘permeating ideas’’ regarding the fune- 
tions of the university: ‘‘ First, the devel- 
opment of the individual man in all his 
nature, in all his powers, as a being intel- 
lectual, moral and religious; secondly, 
bringing the powers of the man thus devel- 
oped to bear usefully upon society.’’ 

In some ways it is strange that it should 
be necessary to reaffirm that the primary 
function of a university is to promote the 
intellectual life. Yet so potent are the divi- 
sive and distracting forces of contemporary 
society that universities appear at times to 
be anything but centers of intellectual ac- 
tivity. Like other social institutions, they 
get caught in political agitations, in reform 
movements, in recreational programs, in 
social and community activities, with the 
inevitable result that the intellectual drive 
loses primacy. 

A great university should be a place in 
which there are relatively undisturbed op- 
portunities to live with ideas. Much of life 
is otherwise engaged. But on campuses 
such as this thoughtful men and women, of 
faculty and student body alike, should be 
led to seek out all sorts of ideas: ideas that 
are deeply rooted in human experience; 
ideas that, like constellations in the intel- 
lectual firmament, have guided the earlier 
mariners of human thought; ideas that have 
more recently opened the doors of new 
knowledge of nature and of man; ideas that 
afford the foundation of our systems of law 
and order, of justice and liberty. Men and 
women on a campus like this should learn 
how knowledge is gained and wisdom won. 
They should through practice improve their 
command of the difficult art of critical 
thinking. They should come to know some- 
thing of the nature of imaginative and cre- 
ative thinking. They should acquaint 
themselves with the race’s heritage of ac- 
cumulated wisdom. They should strive for 
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intelligence. They should learn what it 
means to abide with reason. They should, 
through sustained effort, achieve accessions 
of intellectual power. They should, in 
brief, through their common interests and 
activities here in this university, come to 
know what is really meant by the intel- 
lectual life. 

This is no academic plea. Nor is it an 
ideal that need not be too seriously taken. 
The place of intelligence in culture is being 
currently challenged in ways that may well 
give us all pause. When men in power 
conclude that ideas should come from au- 
thority and not from thought, men of rea- 
son must give battle. The liberal tradition 
to which the democratie peoples the world 
over owe allegiance can not survive in a 
climate unfavorable to free inquiry. If the 
liberal tradition is to be sustained there 
must be an unswerving belief in the ea- 
pacity of the people for intelligent action; 
there must be a readiness on the part of 
the people to follow intelligent leadership, 
and there must be wisely protected and 
adequately supported centers of higher 
learning in which intelligence is assidu- 
ously cultivated and has free play. 

This does not mean that our universities 
should become cloistered institutions re- 
mote from the affairs of the day. They 
should accept exposure to the whole world 
of ideas and phenomena, including those of 
contemporary society. The intellectual life 

Ralph Waldo 
point in this 


is not a life of quiet ease. 
Emerson spoke to this 


passage : 


God offers to every mind its choice between truth 
and repose. Take which you please—you can never 
have both. Between these, as a pendulum, man 
He in whom the love of repose domi- 
nates will accept the first creed, the first philosophy, 
the first political party he meets—most likely his 
father’s. He gets rest, commodity, and reputa- 
tion; but he shuts the door to truth. He in whom 
the love of truth predominates will keep himself 
aloof from all moorings and afloat. He will ab- 


stain from dogmatism, and recognize all the oppo- 


oscillates. 


site negations, between which, as walls, his being is 
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swung. He submits to the inconvenience of gys. 
pense and imperfect opinion, but he is a candidate 
for truth, as the other is not, and respects the 
highest law of his being. 


‘‘Candidates for truth’’—that is what 
university men and women. should be. 
Why are they not more uniformly so now? 

Two sets of forces operate to make jt 
difficult for our universities to maintain 
the primacy of the intellectual function. 
The first forees are external: they inhere 
in the nature of the surrounding culture. 

Reference has already been made to the 
eurrent eclipse of the liberal tradition. 
Force is in the field, armed, aggressive and 
arrogant. War in some quarters has be- 
come so natural a phase of governmental 
action that it no longer has to be declared. 
The outlook for peace-loving peoples is in 
certain respects most ominous. The life of 
the university is inevitably affected by this 
world situation. 

Another external force of great potency 
is the love of money. To a dangerous de- 
gree we have come to regard the accumula- 
tion of wealth as the hallmark of individ- 
ual success. Perhaps this was an unavoid- 
able consequence of the stress we laid in 
conquering our continent on ideals of free 
individual enterprise. But the love of 
money has dominated our social psychology 
to such an extent as to make the intellectual 
life appear to many pale and academic. 
The basic work of the universities becomes 
increasingly difficult as the intellectual life 
loses social esteem. 

Closely affiliated with the love of money, 
though by no means identical with it, is 
the widely prevalent insistence upon voca- 
tional results in American education. Not 
that vocational aims are not to be granted 
a place in the organization of formal edu- 
cation. As a matter of fact, vocational in- 
terests constitute an invaluable aid over ¢ 
wide range of educational undertaking 
At times and with certain types of students 
education apparently can not be short: 
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sjgited as to the ways and means by which 
, durable vocational competence is to be 
Jeveloped. The best training for a posi- 
tion may be an enhancement of intelligence 
and intellectual power without explicit 
reference to the more technical skills the 
position requires. It is quite likely that 
most of these technical skills should be 
taught on the job, not in the school or col- 
lege, In so far as the cultivation of the 
intellectual life in our universities is put 
under narrow vocational pressures, the 
primary purposes of the university are in 
sume measure defeated. 

This same type of consideration arises in 
connection with all sorts of practical de- 
mands upon our institutions of higher 
learning. Let me not be misunderstood. 
It is the duty of a great university to serve 
the society in which it carries on. But it 
is equally the duty of the university to 
apply its resources so as to maintain that 
service durably. It is for the long pull that 
uur universities exist. Practical men com- 
wonly want quick results. As a people we 
are afflicted at times with attacks of un- 
warranted impatience. Even our leaders 
sometimes succumb. All through our polit- 
ical and economie life are evidences of the 
virus of immediacy. We forget that the 
course of civilization has been one long 
struggle to recognize the greater wisdom 
and efficiency of doing things in round- 
about ways that are ultimately time-saving, 
but initially time-consuming. Our univer- 
sities, like our social institutions, suffer at 
times from too great outside insistence 
upon quick practical results. Thus another 
external force is added to those which 
make it difficult for the university, even 
when its vision is clear, to adhere strictly 
') its fundamental purpose. 

\dditional factors stemming from within 
‘le university impede the ample cultivation 
of intellectual interests. Perhaps the most 
obvious of these is the vocationalism to 
which we have already alluded. Young 
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people are quite naturally interested in 
getting ready to earn a living. This to 
them ordinarily means specific training for 
some designated occupation. It is hard for 
them to believe that their occupational pros- 
pects are not enhanced by specific training 
in job techniques; it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, for many of them to accept the 
principle that the best preparation for a 
given occupation may be general training 
designed to increase less specialized skills 
and abilities, and that the largest voca- 
tional asset they can possibly acquire is the 
largest growth of intellectual power they 
can individually achieve. 

Most of the colleges and schools of Cor- 
nell are vocational in character. Thus we 
have the Engineering College, the College 
of Architecture, the College of Agriculture, 
the College of Home Economies, the College 
of Veterinary Medicine, the Law School, the 
Medical College. That these units are 
openly vocational implies no inferiority of 
position ; sound training for a worthy voca- 
tional career is one of the most valuable 
services the university can render. But if 
the university is to engage in vocational 
education it should do so in ways becoming 
an institution of higher learning devoted 
basically to the intellectual life. This in- 
volves recognition of at least three govern- 
ing principles: (1) an emphasis upon fun- 
damental disciplines as distinguished from 
immediately applicable, narrowly conceived, 
practical techniques; (2) a sustained pur- 
suit, through scholarly and scientific re- 
search, of new knowledge within the field 
of the vocational art; and (3) a steadfast 
recognition of the broader implications and 
social obligations of the vocation for which 
training is being provided. This is all tan- 
tamount to saying that vocational education 
at the university level should be essentially 
professional in character. It should, more- 
over, have a substantial cultural content. 
Soundly conducted professional education, 
rightly conceived, need involve no conflict 
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with the primacy of the university’s intel- 
lectual function. 

What of the colleges and schools in our 
various universities that disclaim any direct 
vocational or professional aim, as, for ex- 
ample, the college of arts and sciences? It 
is in these institutions and in our indepen- 
dent liberal arts colleges that we may rea- 
sonably look for evidences of the intellec- 
tual life at its undergraduate best. What, 
in fact, do we find? 

The situation varies considerably from in- 
stitution to institution, from subject to sub- 
ject, from student to student, and notably 
from professor to professor. However, it 
is safe to say that upon the whole the situ- 
ation is far from satisfactory. Even in 
these colleges, in which the invading forces 
of vocationalism have been most effectively 
checked, the intellectual life is not generally 
promoted with clear suecess. Certain de- 
fects persistently characterize the scholarly 
work of these institutions. 

The chief of these defects I venture to 
enumerate as follows: (1) the work of the 
student as organized in a series of formal 
courses tends to be disjointed and atomistic 
and lacking in cumulative or additive 
effect; (2) the instructional outcomes are 
too largely informational in character—not 
enough attention is devoted to the develop- 
ment of skills; (3) the results to a regret- 
table extent prove to be ephemeral; (4) the 
quality of student interest and effort is in 
general unsatisfactory—a cult of campus 
indifference tends to stifle student enthu- 
siasm for things intellectual; (5) the under- 
graduate experiences of the student do not 
sufficiently induce lasting habits of self-edu- 
cation; and (6) the results of liberal arts 
education are commonly lacking in social 
consequence. 

Lest the citation of these deficiencies be 
thought to constitute an overwhelming in- 
dictment of what we now have in our under- 
gvraduate colleges, let me hasten to add two 
further observations: (1) there are no in- 
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superable obstacles to improvement of the 
present situation; and (2) in a good many 
instances steps have already been success. 
fully taken to remedy some of the defects | 
have noted. Much remains, however, to be 
done. 

This raises questions of ways and means 
which can hardly be entered upon here. 
That the whole matter has to be analyzed 
in terms of broad educational policy is quite 
evident. That specific instructional objec. 
tives need to be identified and newly im. 
plemented seems to me equally clear. Im. 
proved procedures and better administra. 
tion may help in the whole undertaking, but 
the heart of the problem lies, of course, in 
direct teacher-student contacts. No substi- 
tute has yet been found, or is likely to be 
found, for the able and inspiring teacher, 
himself exemplifying in the flesh the re- 
warding experiences of the intellectual life. 
Here are problems with which this adminis- 
tration hopes to concern itself. It can hope 
to do so successfully only as it enlists the 
cooperation of both faculty and students. 

As indicated in President White’s state- 
ment of ‘‘permeating ideas,’’ the university 
must be interested in more than the intellec- 
tual life of its students. Their health and 
physical education, their social activities, 
their moral standards and practices, their 
religious life and beliefs are all germane to 
the university’s task. But the nature of 
the responsibility of the university for these 
diverse phases of student life vary greatly. 

The university can not fail to safeguard 
by every available means the physical 
health of its students while they are on the 
campus. This is elemental, and has long 
been a recognized policy of Cornell, as of 
practically all other American institutions 
of higher learning. The same principle 
should hold for the mental health of the 
resident student body. But what of mea- 
sures that bear constructively upon the later 
health of the students? It is here that in- 
provements are urgently needed. It is im- 
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portant that young people in their late teens 
and early twenties acquire habits that will 
make as far as possible for life-long health. 
Thus the acquisition of interest and skill 
ina form of sport that may be wisely con- 
tinued in later years is good health insur- 
ance. The recent rapid expansion of intra- 
mural recreational activities among both 
men and women on the campus of this uni- 
versity is a development by all means to be 
encouraged. As soon as possible, facilities 
should be provided to make such activities 
an all-the-year-round experience of every 
able-bodied student in the university. Any- 
thing short of this program will fail to dis- 
charge the university’s obligation to the 
health and physical development of its stu- 
dent body. 

In general, the social life of the students 
should be as largely as possible of their own 
making. Living together in close associa- 
tion in the campus community should afford 
to the students experiences preparatory to 
those they will encounter in the larger and 
more complex communities to which they 
will later move. While here at the univer- 
sity they should learn to assume their indi- 
vidual shares of the burden of associated 
living. They should learn the requisites of 
effective leadership and good followership. 
They should learn through experience how 
to cooperate on common undertakings. 
They should learn how to be good neigh- 
bors; the world is sorely in need of more 
good-will in day-to-day human relations. 
In all these things the students should have 
such aid and counsel from the university 
authorities as they need; no more. They 
are not likely otherwise to achieve that 
social development which should constitute 
one valuable phase of experience for every 
undergraduate. 

Toward the moral standards and _ prac- 
tices of its students the university must, I 
think, take a somewhat different attitude. 
In certain respects, the moral life of the stu- 
‘lents is a student responsibility just as is 
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their social life, but there are certain im- 
portant differences. The laws and regula- 
tions of the larger community in which the 
university is located must be respected. 
Moreover the university may properly re- 
quire unvarying observance of certain 
standards of personal conduct generally 
expected by the public of its self-respect- 
ing citizens. Students failing to meet these 
requirements should be prepared to sever 
their local connections. A university can 
not wisely undertake to correct funda- 
mental deficiencies of personal character ; 
certain important character traits should 
have been firmly established in home and 
school well before the day of college 
matriculation. ; 

The university may well, on the other 
hand, undertake to energize among its stu- 
dents certain impulses that in the long run 
profoundly affect individual character. 
Ideals of self-respect, of self-development, 
of self-directed individual responsibility 
should be inculeated by all available means. 
The love of truth and of beauty in all their 
forms should be fostered at every oppor- 
tunity. A sense of social obligation should 
be induced. The time has passed when it 
can be assumed that social well-being will 
flow automatically from self-interested indi- 
vidual enterprise. If democratic institu- 
tions are to be preserved and individual 
liberty remain our proud possession, the 
citizen must recognize his obligation to 
make his life add to the common weal. 

In this connection I can not forbear 
quoting from a professor at Prague who 
was reported recently by Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick in the columns of the New York 
Times as having said in the course of an 
interview : 

Our country might conceivably be overwhelmed 
by superior military force. But our democracy will 
never be imperiled by outside attacks. Democracy 
is always weakened from within. Only its own 
feebleness or complacency destroys it. We in 


Europe see more clearly than you that democracy 
dies from lack of discipline, unwillingness to com- 
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promise, group pressure, corruption, usurpation of 
public power because the public is greedy or in- 
different. It dies unless it draws life from every 
citizen. Denouncing dictators gets nowhere. The 
job of those who believe in the democratic process 
is to be positive, not negative, to build it up, ex- 
pose and correct its mistakes, keep it alive. We 
Czechs had centuries in which to learn that nothing 
kills an idea that is really believed in. 

To this fundamental interest of American 
society in service by every citizen, colleges 
and universities should rally every resource 
they can muster. As President White 
stated in his second ‘‘permeating idea,’’ it 
is for the university to bring the powers 
developed in its students ‘‘to bear usefully 
upon society.’’ No other purpose of edu- 
cation in America at this time more defi- 
nitely challenges our institutions of higher 
learning. 

This university has made provision for 
religious services for its students from the 
very beginning. They have always been 
entirely voluntary. The Sage _ preacher- 
ship, endowed shortly after the university 
opened, has from the start been filled from 
week to week by leading divines of. all 
denominations. The several churches of 
Ithaca share effectively in the religious 
work that is done among the university stu- 
dents. College years are, of course, a 
period of religious unsettlement for many 
young men and women. Earlier moorings 
are often broken as unfamiliar lines of 
knowledge are pursued. It is a time when 
not infrequently religious beliefs have to 
be reconstructed. To an extraordinary 
extent, our times have lost any sure sense 
of direction. Civilization is confused 
partly because it is no longer sure of its 
own meaning and significance. It is part 
of the task of our institutions of higher 
learning to help students fortify and if 
necessary rebuild the fundamental faith by 
which men live and work. 

As I have reviewed in my own mind what 
I have written, I am struck by the fact that 
I have brought nothing essentially new to 





this campus. Cornell was conceived in the 
liberal tradition and born to intellectual 
adventure. The spirit of free inquiry has 
never faltered here. Nor has faith in jp. 
telligence ever weakened. And the call to 
social service has not gone unanswered, In 
countless ways the university has responded 
to social needs. Its contributions to the 
state, as in its programs of agricultural jn. 
struction, extension and research, are an ex. 
ample to like institutions the world over, 
Its services to the nation and in foreign 
lands have been notable. With the great 
company of Cornellians I rejoice in a record 
of which all may be proud. 

The past is secure; what of the future? 
May we regard that, too, with satisfaction’ 
I think so, despite the uncertainties and 
confusion that darken every horizon. For 
the character and faith and devotion which 
have built this institution, and others like 
it, are still ready for enlistment when the 
call is made. Men dedicated to the ideals 
for which this university has stood from 
its start are the indispensable means ot its 
further advance. The new administration 
seeks a place among them. 

The omniscience commonly attributed to 
university and college presidents is clearly 
a figment of popular imagination. A uni- 
versity or college president starts human 
even if he ends wise. If he remains both 
human and wise—and it is to be hoped he 
will—he will not be wise all the time. Mis- 
takes are inevitable if important work is 
being done. Wise and able men merely 
make relatively fewer mistakes than other 
men do and learn more from those they do 
make. That university and college presi- 
dents are held to be both wise and able 
doubtless helps in making their responsibil- 
ities somehow manageable. At the same 
time it makes these responsibilities all the 
more sobering. 

The whole effect of exercises such as 
these is designed to add to the seriousness 
with which an incoming president assumes 
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the responsibilities of office. The governor 
of this great state, the senior Senator of 
the state at Washington, the mayor of this 
splendid city, as well as other officials of 
city and state, honor us with their pres- 
ence. The far-flung company of Cornel- 
lians, graduate and undergraduate, is 
here in impressive representation. The 
faculties of the university in colorful array 
bear witness to their allegiance and devo- 
tion. The distinguished academic dele- 
gates whom I see around me in such num- 
bers evidence the interest and solicitude of 
the institutions of higher learning, the 
learned societies, the research councils, the 
ereat foundations. The founders and 
builders of Cornell who have toiled and 
sacrificed to make this university what it 
is hover in spirit over this assembly. In 
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such a setting the newly inducted president 
ean not view his obligations lightly. 

At the same time, there is for the incom- 
ing president in these proceedings a rein- 
forcement of will and spirit which he 
acknowledges with deepest gratitude. It is 
evident enough that he will not labor alone. 
His friends manifest their confidence and 
loyalty ; the resources of a great university 
are available in his support; the forces of 
higher learning the world over lend a 
hand; the heroic efforts of Cornell’s found- 
ers and the splendid achievements of his 
predecessors in office give encouragement 
and inspiration. It is with enthusiasm and 
a sense of rare opportunity that he pledges 
his unfailing devotion to the high purposes 
for which Cornell University was founded 
and has since so nobly achieved. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 

Tue twelfth International Congress for the 
Protection of Children was held in Paris from 
July 19 to 21, inelusive, with the secretary of 
public health, Mark Rueard, presiding. Ac- 
cording to a report of the conference given in 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion the work was taken up in four sections. 
In the medical section the first paper was by 
Drs. Lesné and Huber, of Paris, on the diet 
for children of school age as agreed on by the 
majority of foreign and French pediatricians. 
This was 100 calories on the average per hun- 
dred kilograms and a well-balanced ration in- 
cluding from 55 to 60 per cent. of carbohydrates, 
30 per cent. of fats and 15 per cent. of proteins. 
Dr. Koenen, of the Netherlands, called attention 
to the danger of underfeeding due to unem- 
ployment and the necessity of teaching the 
proper preparation and utilization of foods. 
Grulee of Chicago emphasized the existence of 
the individual factor and the need of vitamins. 
Messerli of Switzerland showed the close rela- 
tion between adequate feeding and resistance to 
infection. Rickets and hypotrophy are at pres- 
ent increasing in frequency, a direct result of 





unemployment and underfeeding. Veras of 
Greece stated that in countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean a great deal of bread is eaten. 
Meat is replaced by fish, butter by oil. Vege- 
tables and fruit are plentiful. The subject of 
convulsions in infancy was discussed by a num- 
ber of speakers. There was general agreement 
that the syndrome may be due to a number of 
different causes and that the prognosis was not 
favorable from the psychic and neurogenic 
points of view. About 60 per cent. of epileptic 
persons give a history of convulsions in infancy, 
according to Dr. Babonneix, who was particu- 
larly pessimistic as to the future of such 
children. 

The pedagogic section discussed the legitimacy, 
effects and mode of application of punishment. 
Corporal chastisement ought never to be used 
after the age of seven. Punishment is not only 
legitimate but necessary in order to arouse a 
sense of judgment, of self-criticism and of 
social duty in children. Punishment should be 
judiciously stimulating and never create an in- 
feriority complex in the child. At school, as at 
home, an effort should be made to arouse the 
spiritual value of being good and a sense of 
responsibility. 
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In the legal section there was general agree- 
ment with regard to the great value of juvenile 
courts. These were established in France in 
1935. Their objectives should be both penal 
and edueative under surveillance as wards of 
the courts. The influence of the cinema was 
favorably commented on, but surveillance was 
deemed indispensable for children. 

In the social section, Dr. Devraigne called 
attention to the wide-spread existence of inade- 
quate housing in France. Eighteen per cent. of 
the families have only one room, and in the 
larger cities 26 per cent. of the homes are occu- 
pied by too many persons. Ten per cent. of 
these 26 per cent. have one room for three per- 
sons, 33.7 per cent. one room for from five to 
seven persons, and 40 per cent. one room for 
seven persons. This overcrowding is respon- 
sible for physical, social and moral defections. 


THE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA FESTIVAL 
IN LONDON 

A CORRESPONDENT of Education gives in that 
journal a description of the work of the School 
Orchestra Festival. This is affiliated to the 
British Federation of Music and attracts to the 
Queen’s Hall in London orchestras of young 
instrumentalists from ten years of age in ele- 
mentary school orchestras to those of more 
mature age from the grammar schools and high 
schools of the country. Schools from Neweastle- 
on-Tyne, Sheffield, Nottingham, Birmingham, 
North and South Wales, as well as many schools 
from the London area, participate. The School 
Orchestra Festival, now in its eighth year, has 
assumed a national aspect. The chairman was 
the late Sir Arthur Somervell, chief inspector of 
musie in schools, and the executive committee 
consists of headmasters and music masters in 
well-known schools. Schools which in the early 
years of the festival sent in violin bands, now 
attend as full orchestras complete with wood- 
wind and brass, these having developed through 
the influence of the festival. The correspondent 
writes : 

At the end of the last session of the festival, Mr. 
Stanley Chapple, who adjudicated, made some ob- 
servations which are encouraging to all interested 
in the growth of personal performances in music. 

‘«Music,’’ he said, ‘‘is certainly going in the 
right channels under the wise guidance of move- 
ments such as this festival, whereby musicians will 
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be made in the schools to enjoy music for the regt 
of their lives.’’ It was obvious that during the 
performances, from the youngest players to those 
more experienced in the senior orchestras, how yery 
much they were enjoying themselves. Music is es. 
sentially an art that gains in being in contact with 
one’s fellow humans. There is, of course, satis. 
faction and enjoyment in making music by one’s 
self, but there is certamly more pleasure gained 
by playing in groups. ‘‘Three performances heard 
will be ever remembered by me,’’ he continued, 
‘‘that given by Sybourn School in the class for 
violin bands, which although through technical rea- 
sons did not bring them first place in their class, 
was remarkable in its artistic achievement, espe- 
cially by such young players, some of whom could 
not be much older than nine or ten. Secondly, the 
performance by Westminster City School of 
Handel’s Concerto for organ and orchestra in the 
non-competitive class, and in the senior competition 
the playing of Beckenham County School for Boys. 
It is amazing to hear schools give performances of 
good musie which thrill the listener. The standard 
of playing throughout this festival was extremely 
high.’’ 

As a tribute to the memory of the late Sir Arthur 
Somervell, who was the first chairman of the fes- 
tival and occupied that position at the time of his 
death, massed orchestras and audience joined to- 
gether in singing his favorite hymn tune, of his 
own composition, ‘‘ Helvellyn’’ from ‘‘ The Passion 
of Christ.’’ 


ANALYSIS OF A RADIO AUDIENCE 

AN analysis of a radio audience has bee 
completed by the Educational Radio Project, 
which analyzed ten thousand questionnaires re- 
turned by regular listeners to the radio series, 
“The World is Yours.” 

Questionnaires, asking the listener’s age, occu- 
pation, place of residence, the number of per- 
sons listening to the programs with him, whether 
the subjects of the broadcasts were later dis- 
cussed, and comments and criticisms regarding 
subject-matter and presentation, were mailed by 
the Office of Education to 34,000 known lis- 
teners. Of those returned, 10,000, representing 
a cross-section of the audience, were chosen for 
the analysis, every state in the Union being rep- 
resented. New York, with 1,770 questionnaires, 
was at the head of the list. Ohio was second 
with 1,127 and Pennsylvania was third with 931. 

The analysis showed that while the listening 
audience was composed of persons of all ages 
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from all walks of life, the series was most popu- 
lar with students and professional workers. Of 
the 10,000 questionnaires analyzed, 2,273 were 
from grade-school, high-school and college stu- 
dents. The professional group was represented 
hy 1,651 questionnaires, while the third largest 
group was made up of skilled and unskilled 
workers, of whom there were 1,156. Clerical 
workers were fourth, with 989 replies tabulated. 
Farmers, social workers, invalids and retired 
business and professional persons completed the 
list of 10,000. 5,416 questionnaires were sent in 
by men and 3,804 by women. From one to 100 
een persons listened to the programs over 
one radio. The average number, however, was 
found to be four. The larger listening groups 
were composed of persons in hospitals or other 
institutions, and groups that met especially to 
hear and diseuss the broadeasts. A majority of 
the listeners heard the programs in their homes 
with their families. Wherever more than one 
person listened to the same radio, there virtually 
always was a diseussion of the content of the 
program. In many instanees, teachers reported 
that they set aside a period each week for class- 
room discussion of the presentations. 


THE JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 

THE first issue of Junior Scholastic, a ecom- 
panion magazine to Scholastic, the American 
high school weekly, was distributed in class- 
rooms throughout the United States and Canada 
with the opening of schools in September. 
M. R. Robinson, for seventeen years editor and 
publisher of Scholastic, will also edit the Junior 
Scholastic. An initial printing of 150,000 copies 
was made. 

The publication of the magazine was under- 
taken in response to numerous requests from 
educational administrators and classroom teach- 
ers throughout the country. Each issue will be 
built around a timely topie with the first issue 
devoted to “Invention and Discovery.” Suc- 
ceeding issues will take up other important sub- 
jects with issues on “Transportation by Water,” 
“Transportation by Highway,” “Transportation 
by Railroads,” “Transportation by Air,” and 
“Communication”—by speech, writing, radio, 
ete, 

The new magazine is intended for classroom 
use in the upper elementary grades and the 
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junior high schools, and is especially designed 
for use in classes for English and social studies. 
It will employ a simplified vocabulary and a 
large and legible type. The text will be illus- 
trated with pictures and drawings. 

Among the features in the first issue, which 
appeared on September 18, is an article sur- 
veying the effect on our national life of recent 
scientifie discoveries; a pageant play in verse 
by Virginia Oleott, writer of children’s books; 
an article on the United States Patent Office, and 
a page of thumbnail biographies of the great 
pathfinders of science. ; 

Departments which will appear weekly in- 
clude “The World at Work,” a picture and word 
trip through a factory, institution or govern- 
ment department, and a page of book-chat by 
the literary editor Helen M. Burgess, librarian 
of the Beaver Country Day School at Chestnut 
Hill, Mass. Other departments will be the 
movie-of-the-week, sports shorts, health hints 
and a full page of educational puzzles prepared 
by Eugene Sheffer, of Columbia University. 

The Advisory Board of Scholastic Publiea- 
tions includes, among others, Howard E. Wilson, 
professor of education at Harvard University; 
James H. Kelley, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association; Brother Leo, of 
St. Mary’s College, California; Frank Cody, 
superintendent of schools in Detroit; Charles 
Swain Thomas, professor of education at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education, and 
Dean John W. Withers, of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Education. 


CHANGES IN THE FACULTY OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

ADMINISTRATIVE changes that took effect at 
the opening of the autumn semester at Yale 
University include the following: Professor 
George H. Nettleton, Lampson professor of En- 
glish, has been appointed dean of Yale College 
for the eurrent academic year. He succeeds 
Professor Clarence W. Mendell, who, after hold- 
ing the office of dean for eleven years, has re- 
tired to devote his time to the Dunham pro- 
fessorship of Latin language and literature and 
to his work as master of Branford College. Dr. 
Perey T. Walden, for forty-five years a member 
of the faculty, has retired as dean of freshmen 
and professor of chemistry. William R. Long- 
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ley, James E. English professor of mathe- 
maties at Yale, has been appointed acting dean, 
and Professor Theodore Babbitt, instructor in 
Spanish and freshman-class officer, has been 
appointed assistant dean. Professor Edward S. 
Noyes, chairman of the Board of Admissions, 
continues as associate dean of freshman year. 

Several visiting professors have also been ap- 
pointed to the faeulty: Dr. Robert H. Lowie, 
of the University of California, will serve as 
professor of anthropology for the first term. 
Dr. Charles G. Seligman, professor of anthro- 
pology at the London School of Economies, has 
been appointed Bishop Museum visiting pro- 
fessor of anthropology for the second term. 
Joseph W. Roe, of the faculty of New York 
University, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of industrial management in the Yale 
School of Engineering. Dr. Norman B. Nash, 
of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Mass., will join the faeulty of the Divinity 
School as visiting professor of social ethies for 
the second term. 

With the appointment of Dr. Fang-Kuei Li, 
of the Academia Sinica, Nanking, China, as 
visiting professor of Chinese linguistics, the 
first application by an American university of 
modern linguistic methods to Chinese and re- 
lated languages is to be undertaken. Dr. Li 
will become a member of the department of 
Oriental studies in the Yale Graduate School, 
which trains scholars in the cultures of various 
Oriental peoples, primarily through study and 
interpretation of their languages and _litera- 
tures. His appointment was made possible by 
the aid of the Rockefeller Foundation of New 
York as part of a broad program for the un- 
derstanding of Far Eastern affairs to which the 
foundation is giving financial support. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

Forty-ONE new appointees, including schol- 
ars from institutions in the United States, En- 
gland, Germany, Belgium, Spain and South 
Africa have joined the teaching and administra- 
tive staff of Columbia University. These 
include: 

Dr. Samuel James Shand, the University of 
Stellenbosch, South Africa, professor of geology. 

Dr. Norman Lewis Torrey, Swarthmore College, 
professor of French. 
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Dr. Joseph Wood Krutch, one of the editors o¢ 
the Nation, professor of English. 

Professor Jean Albert Bédé, Brown University 
associate professor of French. - 

Gilbert A. Highet, St. John’s College, Oxford, 
associate in Greek and Latin. 

Dr. William Dunean Strong, senior ethnologist 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C., associate professor 
of anthropology. 

Dr. Willard Waller, Pennsylvania State College, 
associate professor of sociology, Barnard College, 

Dr. Henry Abraham Boorse, the College of the 
City of New York, assistant professor of physics, 
Barnard College. 

Dr. Will French, superintendent of the Long 
Beach, Calif., City Schools, professor of education, 
Teachers College. 

Dr. Hollis Leland Caswell, of George Peabody 
College, professor of education, Teachers College, 

Hamden Landon Forkner, principal, Merritt 
Business College, Oakland, Calif., associate pro. 
fessor of education, Teachers College. 

Dr. Merle Eugene Curti, Smith College, professor 
of history, Teachers College. 

Dr. Robert Chester Challman, the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, assistant professor of education, Teachers 
College. 

Dr. Maurice Biot, the University of Louvain, 
assistant professor of mechanics. 

Dr. Magnus I. Gregersen, the University of Mary- 
land, professor and head of the department of 
physiology, School of Medicine. 

Dr. Walter S. Root, the University of Maryland, 
associate professor of physiology. 

Dr. Earl E. Van Derwerker, orthopedic surgeon 
at the Hospital for the Ruptured and Crippled, New 
York City, assistant professor of clinical orthopedic 
surgery. 

Francis Hodgkinson, retired consulting engineer 
of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, honorary professor of mechanical engi- 
neering. 


The following have been appointed visiting 
professors : 


Dr. Ramon Menendez Pidal, of the University of 
Madrid, Spanish literature. 

Dr. William Abbott Oldfather, of the University 
of Illinois, Latin. 

Dr. Ralph Linton, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, anthropology. 

Dr. Edwin M. Borchard, of Yale Law School, 
international law. 

Dr. Henry Steele Commager, of New York Uni 
versity, history. 
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Dr. Robert C. Binkley, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, history. 

Dr. Maria de Maeztu, exiled head of the Resi- 
jeneia des Senoritas, Madrid, Spanish, Barnard 
College. 

Dr. Kurt von Fritz, of the University of Rostock, 
Greek and Latin. 

Dr. George Herzog, of Yale University, anthro- 
nology. 
tail — 

Langdon Warner, of the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University, visiting lecturer, fine arts. 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE DART- 
MOUTH CHAPTER OF 
PHI BETA KAPPA 


Tue one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the Dartmouth Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
fourth oldest chapter in the country, was cele- 
brated on October 11. 

The New York Times reports that at the head 
of the procession of delegates were President 
John Stewart Bryan, of William and Mary Col- 
lege, where Phi Beta Kappa was founded in 
1776, and Professors Hollon A. Farr, of Yale 
University, and Crane Brinton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Where chapters were established in 1780 
and 1781, respectively. Harvard granted, and 
Yale ratified, permission to Aaron Kinsman, 
Dartmouth, 1787, to start the chapter at his 
alma mater in his graduation year. This was 
eighteen years after the founding of the college. 

After the initiation of five honorary, five 
alumni and twenty-two undergraduate members 
in Dartmouth Hall, the sesquicentennial pro- 
cession moved to Webster Hall for the publie 
meeting, at which the principal address, entitled 
“The Construction of Civilized Men,” was de- 
livered by Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rocke- 
teller Institute for Medical Research, New York 
City, one of the new honorary members. The 
Rev. Samuel 8. Drury, rector of St. Paul’s 
School, offered prayer; President Hopkins of 
Dartmouth gave the address of weleome. Col- 
lege classes were suspended during the after- 
noon. In the evening a dinner was given for 
members and guests of the society, with Presi- 
dent Hopkins as toastmaster. 

Among the speakers were President Mildred 
H. MeAfee, of Wellesley College; President 
Bryan; Dr. Frank P. Graves, New York Com- 
missioner of Education and president of the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa; Dr. 
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George H. Chase, dean of the Harvard Graduate 
School and a senator of Phi Beta Kappa; Dr. 
Lewis Perry, principal of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, and Philip S. Marden, a Dartmouth trustee. 

Besides Dr. Graves and Dean Chase, officers of 
Phi Beta Kappa who planned to be present were 
Dr. William A. Shimer, general secretary, and 
the following senators of the society: President 
Raymond Walters, of the University of Cincin- 
nati; Dr. Osear M. Voorhees, historian; Pro- 
fessor William T. Hastings, of Brown Univer- 
sity, and John K. Clark, president of the New 
York State Board of Law Examiners. 


THE CONVOCATION OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


A FEATURE of the convocation of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York, which was held 
on October 15 in the State Education Building 
at Albany, was the induction into office of a 
new chancellor and vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity. Following the resignation in July of 
Chancellor James Byrne, of New York, the 
regents elected Vice-chancellor Thomas J. Man- 
gan, of Binghamton, chancellor of the univer- 
sity, and elected the senior regent, William J. 
Wallin, of Yonkers, vice-chancellor. 

Chief Judge Frederick Evan Crane, of the 
Court of Appeals, inducted Chancellor Mangan 
and Vice-chancellor Wallin into office. The 
ceremony took place at the opening session of 
the convocation on the afternoon of October 15 
in Chaneellors Hall, the auditorium of the State 
Edueation Building. 

The Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York was established and in- 
corporated by act of the Legislature in 1784. 
Its continuance is provided for by the Constitu- 
tion of the state. As head of the State Educa- 
tion Department, the Board of Regents has 
charge of all education in the state. 

Men of wide repute have held the office of 
chancellor of the university, as will be noted 
from the following record of the names and 
years of election of the presiding officers of the 
board: George Clinton, 1784; John Jay, 1796; 
George Clinton, 1802; Morgan Lewis, 1805; 
Daniel D. Tompkins, 1808; John Tayler, 1817; 
Simeon DeWitt, 1829; Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
1835; James King, 1839; Peter Wendell, 1842; 
Gerrit Y. Lansing, 1849; John V. L. Pruyn, 
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1862; Erastus C. Benedict, 1878; Henry R. 
Pierson, 1881; George William Curtis, 1890; 
Anson Judd Upson, 1892; William Croswell 
Doane, 1902; Whitelaw Reid, 1904; St. Clair 
McKelway, 1913; Pliny T. Sexton, 1915; Albert 
Vander Veer, 1921; Chester S. Lord, 1921; 
James Byrne, 1933; Thomas J. Mangan, 1937. 

The regents have held an annual convocation 
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since 1863. These meetings are held for an ey. 
change of views on educational questions anq 
are largely attended. This year’s convoeation 
celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of the New York State My. 
seum, which is a part of the State Education 
Department and under the control of the Board 
of Regents. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Lotus D. CorrMan, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who has been advised on 
account of his health to relinquish for a time 
his administrative work, has been given a year’s 
leave of absence. Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, dean 
of the Graduate School, has been named acting 
president of the university. 


Rear ADMIRAL WILSON Brown, JR., now com- 
manding the training detachment of the fleet, 
formerly naval aide to President Roosevelt, will 
relieve Rear Admiral David Foote Sellers as 
superintendent of the Naval Academy on Feb- 
ruary 1, one month before he retires from service 
after reaching the statutory age of sixty-four 
years. 


PRESIDENT F. Marion SMITH was installed as 
president of Evansville College, Indiana, on 
October 10. On the previous day an educa- 
tional conference was held on “The Relation of 
the Liberal College to Urban Life.” The speak- 
ers were: Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, of 
Columbia University; Edward S. Jones, director 
of personnel research, the University of Buffalo; 
Dr. Raymond A. Kent, president, the Univer- 
sity of Louisville; Dr. Fernandus Payne, dean 
of the Graduate School, Indiana University; 
Zenos A. Scott, superintendent of schools, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Dr. William Homer Spencer, dean of 
the School of Business, the University of Chi- 
cago; and Dr. Clyde E. Wildman, president, 
DePauw University. 


VICE-CHANCELLOR WILBER D. ENGLE, of the 
University of Denver, retired from active service 
at the end of the 1937 summer school. His work 
as dean of the Graduate School and director of 
the Summer School will be taken over by Dr. 
Alfred C. Nelson, formerly registrar. Miss 
Marjorie Cutler, who was assistant registrar, 


has been advanced to the position of registrar, 
Dr. Engle was also dean of the School of Science 
and Engineering. This position will now be 
filled by Dr. R. E. Nyswander, professor of 
physies and electrical engineering. Randolph 
P. McDonough has been made assistant director 
of the Extension Division, replacing Angus M. 
Laird, and Professor Arnold E. Joyal becomes 
director of University College. 


Dr. Frep D. Face, Jr., director of the United 
States Bureau of Air Commerce, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the Northwestern University 
School of Commerce, succeeding the late Dr. 
Ralph E. Heilman, who died in February. Dr. 
Fagg will assume the position later in the year 
as soon as he terminates his affairs with the 
Department of Commerce. Previous to his ap- 
pointment as director of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce last March, he was professor of law 
at Northwestern University, where he estab- 
lished the Air Law Institute. 


Dr. Water L. WILKINS, of the department 
of education at the University of Notre Dame, 
has become dean of Springfield Junior College, 
sueceeding Augustine Confrey, who has gone to 
Creighton University. 


Dr. H. L. McCracken, since 1934 professor 
of economies at the Louisiana State University, 
has been appointed head of the department. 


Witu1am L. McGitu has been appointed pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of Texas. 
He was formerly president of the University 
Ex-students Association and last year was 
director of the University Centennial Exposition. 


Rosert G. Noyes, assistant professor of En- 
glish at Harvard University, has been appointed 
associate professor of English at Brown Univer- 
sity. He will take up his work there at the 
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opening of the second term of the current 
academic year. 

ReceNT appointments at Swarthmore College 
include: Dr. Laurence Irving, formerly of the 
University of Toronto, as director of the re- 
cently completed Edward Martin Biological 
Laboratory ; Dr. Peter Van De Kamp, to re- 
place Dr. John A. Miller as a research professor 
of astronomy; Prinee Hubertus Loewenstein 
and Dr. Richard Saloman, both of Germany, as 
lecturers in political science and history, and 
Dr. E. Krechevsky, of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Donald K. Adams, Guggenheim 
fellow, as instructors in the department of 
psychology. 

Dr. S. A. CALDWELL, who was acting dean of 
the Northeast Center in Monroe of the Louisi- 
ana State University during the 1936-37 ses- 
sion, resumed his work as professor of eco- 
nomics in the College of Commerce at the 
opening of the academie year. Dean C. C. Col- 
vert, who completed work for the doetor’s de- 
gree at George Peabody College for Teachers 
this year, has returned to the Northeast Center. 


Proressor H. T. Waps-Gery, of Wadham 
College, University of Oxford, took up his 
work on October 1 as visiting professor of the 
School of Humanistie Studies of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton. 


VisitiNG professors in the department of 
political science at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania include: Dr. Samuel G. Inman, specialist 
in Latin Ameriean affairs, and Dr. William P. 


Maddox, assistant professor of polities at 
Princeton University. Dr. Harley L. Lutz, pro- 
lessor of publie finance at Princeton Univer- 
sity, will be associated with the department dur- 


ing the first term, and Dr. Alfred G. Buehler, 
associate professor of economies at the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, will serve during the second 
term. 


Dr. H. E. HoaGuanp has resigned from the 
Federal Home Loan Board at Washington and 
will resume his professorship of business finance 
and organization at the Ohio State University. 
He is succeeded on the loan board by Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Husband, deputy to the bank board, 
formerly professor of economics and business 
adininistration at the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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F. ALVAH FREDENBURGH has been appointed 
director of the Student’ Personnel Service at 
the Wellington C. Mephan High School, Bell- 
more, Long Island, N. Y. He was formerly ad- 
viser of men at the College of the City of New 
York. The Mephan High School is one of 
three central high schools in Long Island and is 
this year occupying its new building, erected at 
a cost of $860,000. 


THE retirement from the school system of 
New York City is announced of Miss Kate E. 
Turner, principal of Bay Ridge High School. 
She is said to be in point of service the oldest 
high-school principal in the city. Dr. Hugo 
Newman, assistant superintendent, has also re- 
tired. He had charge of Schoo] Distriets 18, 19 
and 20 in the Bronx and had been principal of 
Publie School 33 and of the New York Training 
School for Teachers. He entered the school 
service as a teacher on January 1, 1887. 


Orpway TEAD has been appointed by Mayor 
La Guardia a member of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City. Mr. Tead has 
been a teacher and has served with the Bureau 
of Industrial Research. Since 1935 he has been 
editor for Harper and Brothers of books on eco- 
nomies and business. 


Wapve C. Fowter, superintendent of schools 
at Nevada, Mo., will join the Missouri State 
Department of Education. He will work in the 
field of school administration. 


QUEEN’s UNIverRsSITY, Kingston, Ontario, has 
conferred the doctorate of laws on Sir Edward 
Beatty, president of the Canadian Pacifie Rail- 
way and chancellor of McGill University. 


Honorary degrees were conferred on Octo- 
ber 14 at the sesquicentennial celebration at 
Franklin and Marshall College as follows: the 
doctorate of laws on Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, 
president of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
on Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancellor of 
New York University; and on Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, president of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; Dr. Roy Franklin Nichols, 
president of the Pennsylvania Historical Society 
and professor of history at the University of 
Pennsylvania, received the degree of doctor of 
letters. The degree of doctor of science was 
conferred on Dr. Claude Schaefer Beck, asso- 
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ciate professor of surgery in the School of 
Medicine of Western Reserve University, and on 
Dr. Karl Musser Houser, professor of otolaryn- 
gology at the University of Pennsylvania. 


AmonG those on whom was conferred the 
doctor’s degree, honoris causa, at the recent cele- 
bration of the centenary of the University of 
Athens were the following professors in Amer- 
ican universities: Dr. George D. Birkhoff, pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Harvard University 
and president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; Dr. Irving Fisher, 
professor of political economy at Yale Univer- 
sity; Dr. Haven Emerson, professor of public 
health administration and director of the Insti- 
tute of Public Health of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons of Columbia University; 
Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, director of the di- 
vision of psychology of the Institute of Edu- 
cational Research of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Dr. Edward Capps, professor of 
classics, Princeton University; Dr. Michael 
Ivanovitch Rostovtzeff, Sterling professor of 
ancient history and classical archeology, Yale 
University; Dr. Alexander Vasiliev, professor 
of ancient history, University of Wisconsin, 
and Dr. Carl Murchison, editor of psycholog- 
ical journals, formerly professor of psychology, 
Clark University. 

THE Benjamin Ide Wheeler Medal, bestowed 
biennially upon a citizen of Berkeley, Calif., for 
distinguished publie service, was presented on 
October 6 to Professor William B. Herms, 
chairman of the division of entomology and 
parasitology of the University of California, 
under the auspices of the Service Club Council 
of Berkeley, in connection with the meeting of 
the Rotary Club. Professor Charles Gilman 
Hyde, of the university, stated the reasons for 
the award to Professor Herms, and the state- 
ment of the history of the award and the formal 
presentation of the medal was made by Dr. 
Monroe E. Deutsch, vice-president and provost 
of the university and chairman of the Board of 
Award. The award was first granted in 1929, in 
commemoration of Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
formerly president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, who died in Vienna in 1927. 


WituiaM T. Buunt, chief clerk in the office 
of Superintendent of Schools Harold G. Camp- 
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bell, of New York City, was the guest of honor 
on October 2 at a testimonial luncheon marking 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of his association 
with the Board of Education. 


Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president of the Ste. 
vens Institute of Technology, has been nom. 
nated for president of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers for 1938. 


Dr. JoHN H. FINLEY, editor of The New York 
Times, at a meeting on October 7 was elected 
president of the National Recreation Associa. 
tion, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Joseph Lee, of Boston. Dr. Finley had for 
many years served as first vice-president of the 
association and had also been a member of its 
Board of Directors and of the Executive Com. 
mittee. John G. Winant, formerly Governor of 
New Hampshire and chairman of the Social 
Security Board, was elected first vice-president. 


Dr. JoHN SUNDWALL, professor of hygiene 
and public health at the University of Michigan, 
on October 4 was reelected president of the 
American Association of School Physicians at 
the meeting which was held in New York in 
association with the convention of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association. Dr. Harold H. 
Mitchell, health officer of Nassau County, New 
York, was named president-elect; Dr. Fredrika 
Moore, of Cambridge, Mass., was elected first 
vice-president, and Dr. James F. Rogers, of 
Washington, D. C., second vice-president. Dr. 
A. O. DeWeese, of the Kent State University, 
Ohio, was named executive secretary-treasurer. 
Dr. Charles H. King will be editor of The 
Journal of School Health. 


At its meeting on October 8, the Council of 
the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association reelected Professor A. Curtis Wilgus 
president of the association for a second term of 
two years. Miss Carmen Sullivan, of the Li- 
brary of Congress, was elected secretary-trea- 
surer. The council announced plans for the 
convening in the city of Washington of the first 
national convention of the association to be held 
on February 18 and 19, 1938. It was also an- 
nounced that the publication to be distributed to 
the members of the organization for the year 
1937-1938 would be entitled “The National 
Archives of Latin America.” It is being pre 
pared by Dr. Roseoe Hill, chief of the Classif- 
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cation Division of the National Archives at 
Washington. 

Lewis W. Douauas, formerly director of the 
Federal Budget, who recently was appointed 
vice-chancellor of MeGill University, Montreal, 
sailed on October 6 for England and the Conti- 
nent in connection with his position as vice- 
president of the American Cyanamid Corpora- 
tion. On his return, which is expected in sev- 
eral weeks, he will sever his connections with this 
company and will then take up his work at the 
university. 

Tue University of Pennsylvania has an- 
nounced that Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts, 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, will preside at the 
“Pennsylvania World Wide Dinner” to be held 
on October 18 in Convention Hall as the open- 
ing function in the bicentennial program. Jus- 
tice Roberts graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1895 and from its School of 
Law in 1898. Dr. John H. Finley, editor of 
The New York Times, will be one of the speak- 
ers. Governor Earle, U. S. Senators Guffey and 
Davis, Mayor Wilson, of Philadelphia, and 
thers are expeeted to be present. 


Mr. Hervert Hoover will speak on November 
\l at the dedication exercises of the new Max- 
well School of Citizenship at Syracuse Univer- 


sity. 


Tue Grace H. Dodge lectures for 1937-1938 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
be given on October 14, 20 and 22 by Dr. James 
E. Russell, dean emeritus of the college. His 
subject will be “Founding Teachers College.” 


A BRONZE statue “Beneficence,” the last work 
of the sculptor, Daniel Chester French, has been 
erected on the campus at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind., by the citizens of Muncie, 
inder the direetion of the Chamber of Com- 
erce. The inseription at the base of the statue 
reads: “A civie testimonial to the beneficence of 
the Ball brothers and their families.’ Sur- 
‘unding the statue are five stone columns, 
which represent the five Ball brothers, who have 
been responsible for the growth of the physical 
and cultural aspects of the college, as well as of 
the city. Dr. Glenn Frank, formerly president 
of the University of Wisconsin, gave the dedi- 
‘atory address after the unveiling of the monu- 
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ment. Dr. L. A. Pittenger, president of the col- 
lege, accepted the gift on its behalf. 


Ir is announced at Stanford University that 
faculty salary reductions in 1937-38 will be 
five instead of ten per cent. In practice, the 
salary reduction has been only five per cent., 
except for the last five months of the year 
1932-33, half of the effective ten per cent. re- 
duction having been returned at the end of each 
academic year. During the present academic 
year, however, this five per cent. is budgeted in 
advance. 


THE annual report of the Miners Welfare 
Fund of South Wales, as quoted in The New 
York Times, shows that this region still leads 
as the most self-educating mining area in 
Britain. Under the scholarship schemes of the 
Central Fund, South Wales is at the head of the 
list both in the number of applications and in 
the number of awards gained. In 1936 the 
South Wales coal field provided 236, or 49 per 
cent. of the candidates under the Miners Wel- 
fare National Scholarship scheme, while of 195 
students at universities, 111, or 57 per cent., are 
miners or sons or daughters of miners from this 
area. Of nineteen exhibitions ranging from 
$125 to $350 granted last year nine, or nearly 
half, were won by South Wales students. 


Nature reports that the University of Bir- 
mingham is selling the Mason College site, and 
the price is said to be £400,000. If the negotia- 
tions are satisfactorily completed, the transfer 
of the university to the Edgbaston site will soon 
be an accomplished fact, and the uneconomical 
and very inconvenient separation of the facul- 
ties will be a thing of the past. The building 
of the new medical school (between the great 
new hospital and the University at Edgbaston) 
is nearing completion, and it is hoped that the 
school will be ready for opening next year. The 
vice-chancellor (Sir Charles Grant Robertson), 
who has expressed his intention of retiring at the 
end of the coming session, has taken a leading 
part in the establishment of both the hospital 
and the medieal school. The money resulting 
from the sale of the Mason College site will 
also make possible the expansion and improve- 
ment of the equipment of some of the depart- 
ments already at Edgbaston, in particular of 
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the department of physies, which is at present 
partly housed in old Army huts, inconvenient 
and unsightly. 


A WIRELESS to The New York Times states 
that “Ghettos” for Jewish students in Warsaw 
colleges have been established by university 
authorities. Seats in lecture halls and labora- 
tories have been numbered and Jews allotted to 
a special section. In technical colleges seats 
are reserved for members of the Jewish Mutual 
Aid Association and others for the Polish Stu- 
dent Brotherhood to which Jews are not ad- 
mitted. It was explained that this was done in 
order to avoid trouble between the students and 
to prevent the disturbances caused every year 
at the beginning of the term by groups of Polish 
students attempting to segregate Jews in corners 
of the classrooms. Students have been warned 
that they will be liable to punishment for any 
violation of the new regulation. Nationalist 
student groups consider this as a great victory. 
A meeting of all Jewish students in various 
colleges voted a resolution protesting the new 
regulation as contrary to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution which guarantees equal rights to all 
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citizens regardless of race or religion, but the 
Nationalist press welcomes the “ghettos” as ap 
important step toward the elimination of Jewish 
students from universities. The number of Joy. 
ish students has decreased considerably in 1. 
cent years. In 1928 Jews were 20 per cent, o? 
the total number of students; in 1933 only 17 
per cent. Two years ago the percentage dropped 
to 13. At present the number of Jews in many 
colleges scarcely exceeds 10 per cent., which js 
the proportion of Jews to the total population, 


In a statement made before the New York 
Schoolmasters Club by Dr. B. A. Garside, ex. 
ecutive secretary of the Association of China 
Colleges, he said that eleven of the twelve Amer. 
ican-supported institutions which belong to the 
association had opened on schedule, although 
all but one was within the zone of military ae- 
tivity. He also stated that in his opinion there 
had been no deliberate destruction of American 
educational property in China, although sey- 
eral of the college buildings have been damaged. 
He reported that the University of Shanghai 
had been destroyed, but was carrying on in 
warehouses in the French concession. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


AFTER COLLEGE—WHAT? 


THE college has long been known as the seat 
of learning, the font of knowledge, the source of 
things new. It has served as the distributing 
point for the intellectual products of the world. 
But for the most part, the consumers of these 
products have been the student bodies. There 
are others who would fain receive some of this 
inspiration that is handed out in college elass- 
rooms, and it is more than likely that a more 
abundant harvest would be reaped in other fields. 
The edueational institutions of this country are 
keenly interested in the success of their gradu- 
ates. They welcome them each year at a great 
series of reunions when the loyal sons and daugh- 
ters return to be told of their affection for their 
alma mater. But what has the college done to 
be of service to its graduates? What has the 
college done to be of service to the graduates of 
other institutions who may be living in its 
vicinity ? 


It is difficult to believe that educated men and 
women no longer have an interest in things aca- 
demic or intellectual, once they have graduated 
from college. It can not be said that the educa- 
tional institutions turn out individuals with 
minds that are complete with knowledge. Every 
year adds something new to the store of valuable 
information possessed by the various disciplines 
of our college curricula. It is this additional in- 
formation which should be made available to the 
college-bred of our towns and cities. 

Herein lies the challenge to the college. The 
local community contains many eollege men and 
women who are desirous of keeping abreast of 
the new developments in the fields of their majo" 
college interests. The college has the informa- 
tion and the necessary resources to make this 
new knowledge available to those who wish tt 
Why not get the demand and the supply 
gether? The initiative should come from the 
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allege administration, for they are in possession 
of the goods to be distributed. The alumni of 
other institutions do not know the personnel or 
resources of the loeal eollege and are often 
hesitant about making requests of it. Further- 
more, the college should take the leading réle 
‘n order to insure to itself the benefits that will 
aeerue from such an enterprise. Chief among 
these latter will be the intellectual stimulus to 
the members of the faculty who participate in the 
undertaking. This will eome from the necessity 
of presenting materials to a group of people who 
are already trained in the fundamentals of the 
particular subjects and who in addition to this 
have a more mature outlook upon the question. 
Sueh a venture would bring the college into 
closer touch with the community life and, what 
: more important, bring the leaders of the com- 
munity into touch with the college. 

The college graduates of our country are 
intellectually eapable of further study in their 
previously chosen fields. They are not particu- 
larly interested in learning the rudiments of some 
new subject. This view-point has frequently 
been overlooked when colleges attempt to do 
extension work. Some schools have sought to 
meet this need by running short sessions at the 
periods of reunion or commencement. The chief 
liffeulty with sueh an arrangement is the unre- 
ceptive attitude of a person at such a time. In 
addition one is confronted with the hurry and 
contusion of the closing of a school year. In 
other words, this is not a satisfactory method for 
such an important undertaking. 

The colleges and universities of our country 
should make the new advances in intellectual 
thought available to all the residents of their 
respective communities. This can be done with 
regularly organized series of lectures extending 
throughout the academie year and thus would 
not place an undue burden upon the participat- 
ing faculty. Let the answer to “After College— 
What?” be more learning under the direction of 
our existing educational institutions. 


JAMES PEARSALL EARP 
DICKINSON COLLEGE 
A USEFUL MATHEMATICS PLACE- 
MENT EXAMINATION 


Tue mathematies department of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh has freshman students enter- 
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ing their classes in freshman mathematics with 
various degrees of preparation in mathematics. 
This is true in spite of the fact that all those 
entering the freshman mathematics course have 
had sufficient courses in high-school mathematics 
to satisfy the minimum required for entering the 
course. 

The mathematics department is interested in 
devising a placement examination which will 
select those students who are so deficient in 
mathematics that they are handicapped in their 
progress in the course. 

It was thought that the arithmetic section of 
the American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion, in the absence of a specific mathematics 
placement test, might select those students who 
possessed a limited mathematical background. 
A group of 118 Business Administration stu- 
dents taking college freshman mathematics were 
selected for study. 

Since we were primarily interested in selecting 
those who should have been placed in remedial 
courses in mathematics we assumed that those 
making “D” and “F” grades at the end of the 
first semester were those with poor preparation 
for mathematics and those doing “C,”’ “B” and 
“A” work had adequate high-school preparation. 
The average arithmetic score on the American 
Council Psychological Examination was com- 
puted for each group, that is the “D, F” group, 
which was designated as group one and the 
“C, B, A,” group, who were designated as group 
two. 

The reliability of the difference between the 
means of the two groups on the arithmetic sec- 
tion of the American Council Psychological 
Examination was found to be 4.7.1. This would 
indicate that the arithmetic section of the Ameri- 
ean Council Psychological Examination diserimi- 
nates between those who have adequate prepara- 
tion for the study of college mathematics and 
those who lack such preparation. This of course 
assumes that the students making “D” and “F” 
grades did so because of poor previous prepara- 
tion. It also assumes that those making grades 
of “C” or better were adequately prepared. 


Omar C. HELD 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1H. E. Garrett, ‘‘Statistics in Psychology and 
Edueation,’’ pp. 128-133, Longmans Green and 
Company, 1926. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SENIOR SCHOOL IN ENGLISH 
COMMUNITY LIFE 

THE senior school in England is the institu- 
tional response of an ordered society to an 
increasing demand for further education of the 
generality of the adolescent population. 

The Hadow Report on the Education of the 
Adolescent, delivered in 1926, adumbrated the 
principle which governs the reorganization now 
in progress within the “elementary” system of 
that country. Among its recommendations the 
most noteworthy was the proposal to interpose 
a “break” in the education of each child between 
the ages of eleven and twelve years, such an 
arresting point to serve as a period of reassess- 
ment, in the light of prevailing social policy, of 
the child’s powers, abilities and needs. After 
passing that point, every child would enter a 
new school where, by the time he reached the age 
of fifteen or sixteen, he would have completed 
the more formal part of his education. This 
uniform “break” enables education officers, by 
reference to a number of eriteria, to determine 
those pupils who are likely to “profit by” an 
academic training, and who, in consequence, 
are, as a rule, awarded “places” within the 
“higher” system. Those who remain, compris- 
ing more than 70 per cent. of this age-group in 
the country, attend a senior school. Except, 
then, for the few who are “creamed off” for some 
other kind of schooling, this institution is rap- 
idly becoming stabilized as the community school 
of English local democracy. 

It is to be noted that, though English writers 
are by no means clear on the point, the senior 
school is intended to be essentially loeal in char- 
acter. The strength and “toughness” of the 
English social structure depends to a great 
extent on the local cultural units, and the pur- 
pose is to fit the senior school into each of these 
communities so that it will rehabilitate and 
strengthen the fundamental relationships there. 
The old village school served ideally the whole 
community. Even where because of denomina- 
tional cleavages two schools were provided, the 
underlying principle was undisturbed. The 
school served the village and the village served 
the school. The one supplemented and _ rein- 


forced the other, for the village life supplied g 
social and cultural pattern into which the schoo] 
fitted easily. Just outside the school was a social 
life which confirmed what was learned in school, 
however rudimentary that may seem. Trades. 
men or shopkeepers or farmers provided the boy 
with a vocational tie, then existing social forces 
were allowed to play on the life of the young 
citizen, bringing him gradually within a coherent 
scheme. But now, under the stress of new 
forces, the old framework is loosening. (jd 
village prejudices are rapidly disappearing, but 
with them is going a certain social and moral 
tension which, whatever advantages the new con- 
ditions bring, are not being replaced. The strue- 
ture which has maintained itself for generations 
is now struggling against disintegrating influ. 
ences. Under these circumstances, the local 
school, with the advance of the leaving age, is 
striving to muster about itself such social in- 
fluences as will enable it to become the nucleus 
of a new and larger unit. 

The senior school, therefore, continues the 
child’s education within and by reference to his 
native social environment. Actually, of course, 
there is no interruption between the eleventh and 
twelfth year in the continuity of the child's 
education, but the “break” does mark a terminal 
point. It means the end of childish things and 
the beginning of the aspirations and responsi- 
bilities of adulthood. It suggests that the child’s 
education, unlike his physical growth, must be 
consciously planned. But the planning takes 
cognizance of a living, full-blooded, social being, 
not of an abstract individual. The question 1s 
what scheme of training would be most valuable 
if due consideration were given to the available 
knowledge of the child, and that which is the 
condition of the child’s maturity, the stability 
of his native cultural community. Just as in the 
old days the local activities of his village became 
to the boy the sources from which he derived his 
education, so with the new senior school a deter- 
mined effort is being made to allow these same 
influences, though in a more formal way, to play 
upon his life. Presumably, the best school would 
be one that out of local life-situations ereated 
real educative experiences. Materials at hand 
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are taken, purified and idealized, so that as his 
vocational needs are being served the child’s 
personality is being nourished and strengthened. 
That intimate relation between the school and 
the community it serves is called its bias, and the 
frst task of a head master is to discover for his 
school its authentic bias. For different com- 
munities have had different histories and are 
being influenced by different circumstances, so 
that those personal qualities and mastered skills 
which in one village would be appropriate might 
be quite out-of-place in another. The teacher, 
faced with the necessities of his wider task, is 
becoming the eommunity’s most versatile citizen. 
An authority both on its lore and its contem- 
porary life, he is rapidly regaining for himself 
the prestige of an esteemed leader, as the old 
internment eamp conception of the school fades 
from living memory. Once he has clarified its 
social purpose, his school begins to broaden its 
horizons and to affirm its own individuality; it 
acquires a style, a manner of its own, an atmos- 
phere; a conviction of its own meaning, which 
on the one hand transeends the genius of a par- 
ticular head master and on the other identifies 
itself with the peculiar excellences of local cor- 
porate life. The school community becomes a 
genuine and intensified specimen of the common 
social body, and that, above all, is its vital prin- 
ciple. 

Though it does not depersonalize him, the 
senior school identifies the social unit with the 
community. It makes him representative of 
local culture and traditions. It avoids individ- 
ualizing him or isolating him too greatly from 
the common social stream. Of course, a nation 
which in its seale of social virtues elevates char- 
acter above intellectual achievement emphasizes 
those qualities that make for compliance. The 
child soon learns what it means to be an English- 
man, and his aeceptance of that fact relieves his 
mind from those feelings which in other societies 
frequently become harbored resentment or 
habitual obsequiousness. The English character 
is a disciplined thing, at the same time it is 
human and responds easily in all human rela- 
tionships. Yet towards the attainment of these 
qualities there may be very little obvious teach- 
ing. All English schools have received from the 
“public schools” the notion of a miniature cor- 
porate community which “stamps” every person- 
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ality which comes under its influence. Though 

when applied to day schools the methods used 

are full of difficulties, such modifications are 

being effected as are making time-honored sys- 

tems useful guides in the “formation and 

strengthening of character.” In that regimen 

the first constituent is personal discipline, the 

fashioning of that type of personality which, 

according to the nature of his calling, is capable 

either of ruling or of being ruled by his fellow- 

men. The prefect and house systems, to mention / 
only one, produce, when skilfully managed, a 
very high standard of self-control, forbearance, 
personal courtesy and an understanding obedi- 
ence to the school code. As a member sharing 
a common life the child learns the elementary 
principles of civilized living. Music brings calm 
and harmony into turbulent natures and sensi- 
tizes the dull and coarse to a great new world 
of sound. Religion supplies to these children 
certain convictions about life that pass quickly 
into personal trust and obedience. Taking the 
pupil as he-is and viewing him in the light of 
the circumstances in which he must live, the 
school seeks to equip him to live a useful, happy 
and virtuous life. 

Important as are the character of the insti- 
tution and the technique of instruction, they 
do not, in themselves, explain the results ob- 
tained. Greatest among the formative influences 
moulding the character of the child is the un- 
doubted vitality of local tradition. A mantle of 
belief, standards, understandings and interpre- 
tations, fashioned out of the social experience 
of centuries, is cast about the life of the child 
so that, as he grows and matures, it becomes 
woven into the pattern of sympathies and 
prejudices of loyalties and obediences, of judg- 
ments and preferences, that gives structure to 
his personality. The result of these influences 
tends to emphasize the virtues that make for 
conformity, thereby relieving the adolescent 
mind of those doubts and anxieties which force 
To understand 


it into introspective isolation. 
the work of the senior school, therefore, it is 
helpful to view it as an instrument functioning, 
subject to the subtle pressures of local forces, 
to purge and to quicken the common social eul- 
ture. Not that the school, in the ordinary course 
of its duties, serves to perpetuate the supersti- 
tions and taboos current in old-world communi- 
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ties; but it does, by reacting on that wisdom, so 
purify it that it may become a sustaining social 
basis for personal character. 

The senior school, finally, has been developed 
out of the experience of English educators and 
teachers in the face of a concrete problem; 
namely, how, amid the stresses of a highly indus- 
trialized society, to help the generality of the 
population to find a place and, having found 
one, to make the most of it. That is a problem 
which the school, ready to face social realities, 
can do much to solve. There is a close relation 
between the morale of the citizen on the one 
hand and the vitality of the community culture 
on the other, and it appears to be the English 
plan to enlist the aid of the senior school in the 
comprehensive task of reinvigorating these local 
units. So much depends on the skill and vision 
of the teachers entrusted with so great a task 
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that it is difficult to predict how effective this 
part of the plan will be. If, however, the pres. 
ent conception fails to fulfil its promise, if jt 
proves unable to cope with the contemporary 
social challenge, that failure will be due neithe; 
to lack of administrative vision nor to absence of 
organizing genius, but to the ineptitude and lack 
of imagination on the part of many classroo 
teachers. Social objectives still trouble many of 
them; others think in academic categories. Yet, 
about the nature of their task, there can be no 
doubt. They must be able to find the social level 
of their pupils, to soak themselves in the loca] 
community culture and to begin there in school, 
Despite many notable successes, the main lack 
is classroom teachers who know their jobs and 
who feel that these jobs are worth-while. 
Auex. B. Currip 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA, CANADA 


QUOTATIONS 


THE PRESIDENT OF McGILL 
UNIVERSITY 

THE appointment of Lewis Douglas as head 
of MeGill University is entirely explicable to 
those who know the background of his life, the 
charm of his personality and the practical ideal- 
ism of his public interests. Significant as it 
may seem as an international event, it all comes 
down to the unusual qualities of the man who is 
widely and affectionately known as “Lew” Doug- 
las. His grandfather was a student in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, who later lectured at Ox- 
ford. Then he went to Queens College in Can- 
ada, where he went on lecturing in history and 
administering the college, but found his major 
interests in music and metallurgy. It was metal- 
lurgy that later took him to Arizona, where the 
grandson had the good fortune to have him as 
companion, a companionship that became the 
best kind of an education. Then there was Am- 
herst College and the Massachusetts “Tech,” and 
then the war, with honors, and then the teacher 
of political economy who later tried to put it 
into practice. 

The rest of the story is better known: the 
congressman who faced his constituents on his 
record in opposing the hundred million dollar 


“bonus” bill and was reelected; the budget- 
maker who, finding his counsels in regard to 
economy did not prevail, at last resigned. Like 
Flavius in Shakespeare’s “Timon of Athens,” he 
vainly prayed the President (for whom he “in- 
wardly bled’) “to hold his hand more close.” 

There is background in such a life for a great 
university president. Much as it is to be re. 
gretted that he could not have accomplished the 
mission at home to which he gave his hand and 
his heart, it is a narrow nationalism that would 
keep him here when he has so great an oppor- 
tunity to serve both countries from the other 
side of the invisible border across which he be- 
comes as another bridge of amity, another “in- 
ternational mind” in friendly cooperation. 

He is to remain an American citizen but his 
genius is one that the Old and New World have 
united in creating and cultivating and of which 
western civilization may more fully avail. Hes 
said to have gone to France to serve in the 
artillery in the war with a copy of Palgrave’ 
“Golden Treasury” in his pocket, which sug- 
gests that the process used by his metallurgical 
company in extracting gold from the ore was 
figuratively employed by him in his extracting 
the best in literature from the ore of the thought 
of centuries. 
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We account him our best Ameriean type in 
hom the philosopher and administrator are 
qnited in courageous yet gentle personality— 
‘hat is, one possessed of those qualities which 
ue heen sung of a Douglas for five centuries.— 
The New York Times. 


McGitt University, in Canada, which has 
ong stood out as one of the most distinguished 
alueational institutions on the continent, has 
“done itself proud” in seleeting Lewis W. Doug- 
as as its new prineipal. Of the younger Amer- 
vans of to-day, few, if any, stand out as does 
Mr. Douglas for integrity, ability and sound 
ense. Gifted with a rarely clear mind, his 
‘hinking and acting have been marked by cour- 
age and sincerity. He filled the offices of con- 
oyessman Arizona and director of the 
budget with unusual distinction. There can be 
no doubt that, although not a professional edu- 
cator, he will fill the presideney of McGill 


from 


equally well. 

It is, in a sense, a reflection on American 
public life that a man of his stamp has to be 
plucked by a neighbor nation. We need our 
lew Douglases here. But in these days of 
political and economie fantasies there is little 
room for a staunch realist—especially when such 
aman is, like Mr. Douglas, unwilling to bow his 
head to the threats and blandishments of utterly 
ntolerant self-styled liberals. Straight thinking 
and courageous speaking are in eclipse to-day in 
these United States. 

dut Mr. Douglas is in no sense expatriating 
He will remain a citizen of Arizona 
uid will retain his connections with the United 
States that he so passionately loves. To the 
Canadians this is no drawback, as they chose 
iim not because of his nationality but beeause 
' his character and integrity. In his new post 
ie can, besides his work at the university, do 
much to help bring about a better understanding 
tween Americans and Canadians. Certainly, 


himself, 
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if Canada will judge all Americans by this one, 
there will never again be any misunderstandings. 

We congratulate alike McGill, Mr. Douglas 
and the two great countries who henceforth will 
have this permanent ambassador of good will 
serving them both—The New York Herald 
Tribune. 


THE RETIREMENT OF DEAN HELLER 


THE close of Dean Otto Heller’s career as a 
teacher and administrator at Washington Uni- 
versity is not only an event in the life of a 
vigorous scholar. It is, as well, an occurrence to 
be noted both by the institution with which he 
is identified and by the community which it 
distinguishes. His long service in itself is re- 
markable, exceeding as it does by two years the 
44-year span of Sylvester Waterhouse, the uni- 
versity’s famous teacher of classics, who was 
still a leading member of the faculty when the 
young tutor from Saxony became its first in- 
structor in German in 1891. Few university 
teachers are so long associated with one institu- 
tion; few are privileged to see at first hand an 
institution so transformed during association 
with it. 

When Otto Heller came to St. Louis, Ibsen 
was being cursed in the United States and 
abroad. The young teacher studied the grim 
Norseman, asked for a fair hearing for him, 
and then wrote a book which has long been a 
landmark in Ibsen appreciation and criticism. 
This zeal for letters and literature has continued 
with little if any diminution; not long ago, The 
Post-Dispatch printed an account of his investi- 
gation of the remarkable writings of Charles 
Sealsfield, little known German-American jour- 
nalist and novelist of the pre-Civil War era. It 
is good to know that he will continue to have 
quarters at the university for study and contact 
with those who seek him out. Washington Uni- 
versity without the personality of Otto Heller 
would not be the same place.—The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


REPORTS 


THE OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 
INQUIRY 

VOCATIONAL guidanee counselors many times 

ist help an individual discover for himself 





that the oceupation which he has chosen is, for 
some reason or other, unsuitable for him. It is 
especially difficult, since counselors can seldom, 
if ever, tell an individual that he is certain to 
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be successful in any particular field, but they 
ean influence his choice by pointing out various 
factors which would handicap him in a given 
vocation. But it is sometimes almost impossible 
to make the individual himself observe (or even 
agree!) that he would find it hard to succeed in 
his chosen occupation. Until he sees the diffieul- 
ties involved, it is frequently not worthwhile to 
discuss possibilities in other occupations. 

Counselors everywhere recognize the above 
problem. It impressed the writer while work- 
ing with a group of students who were having 
or were expected to have difficulty with college 
work. Individuals who can not negotiate pre- 
professional education aspire to go into medi- 
cine, law, dentistry or teaching apparently think- 
ing of only one aspect of the work. Students 
wish to teach because they think teachers have 
three months vacation every year, choose den- 
tistry or law because of the income or enter 
medicine in order to serve humanity. Fine, if 
they are qualified! 

Frequently students without any consideration 
of their total possibilities plan to enter these 
professions. The Occupational Orientation In- 
quiry has been developed by the writer and 
S. L. Pressey for use as an aid to self-analysis 
in evaluating one’s own assets and liabilities in 
a number of occupations and as a basis for in- 
terviews and individual counseling procedures. 
The usual blank for inquiry regarding oceupa- 
tions is most useful at the professional level. 
The Occupational Orientation Inquiry, however, 
is broadened and is adapted for (1) students 
who do not contemplate entering college, (2) 
students who go to college but who may have 
or who have had difficulties with the work and 
(3) individuals who have no ideas as to what 
they would like to do. In order to meet the 
needs of these groups the inquiry includes many 
occupations below the professional level. It 
gives attention to the greatly neglected group of 
occupations requiring special training but of 
non-collegiate grade. 

This inquiry gives the client an opportunity 
to consider a large number of occupations from 
several view-points rather than using just one 
eriterion—interest. It involves practical con- 
sideration of his knowledge regarding an oceu- 
pation, his interest in each job as a possible 
life-work, his ability for such work and his 
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possible opportunities for placement in eq¢) 
occupation. Thus, it is likely to result in , 
less emotional and more accurate estimate of the 
individual’s total possibilities in each field thay 
is usually obtained through interest blanks, 

The inquiry is printed as a four-page folder 
On the first page, following the usual persona) 
data (name, address, age, sex, grade in schoo), 
college course and special training, such as eon. 
mercial, musical or special courses in welding, 
nursing, beauty culture, ete.) the counselee js 
asked to give a brief vocational history of hin. 
self, including such things as jobs held (not 
only full-time and paying jobs but also part. 
time and non-paying work, such as helping his 
father in his work or earing for children), the 
age at which he did this work, how long le 
worked at it and how well he liked it. He js 
asked to include a brief history of his yoea- 
tional interests at various ages giving the origin 
or basis of each. This résumé of jobs actually 
held helps to give the counselor insight into the 
problems of each individual and also helps the 
individual to recall certain experiences which he 
may have forgotten but which may have some 
bearing on his problem. 

A list of 225 occupations appears on the tw 
center pages of the inquiry. The subject rates 
himself regarding his degree of knowledge, in- 
terest, ability and opportunity for placement in 
each job. The directions and the rating scales 
preceding the list of occupations are as follows: 

All of us know that many times vocational 
choices are based on inadequate reasons. Perhaps 
there is a passing interest in that field or there 
may be a very good friend in that ocgupation. 
However, in choosing an occupation one should 
carefully analyze all aspects of the work in any 
job which he might care to choose as his life eareer. 
Hence, you are now asked to consider the occup2: 
tions listed below from four important standpoints. 
Look the list over carefully and, by means of the 
scales below, rate yourself in each occupation as t0 
your knowledge, interest, ability, and your probable 
opportunity for placement in each field. 


Knowledge 
4. T have been regularly employed in the job. 
3. I worked part-time or helped in the job. 
2. I have general knowledge of job but 0 
knowledge of details. 
1. I have less than average knowledge of the jo. 
0. I have no acquaintance with the job. 
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Interest 
4 I think I would enjoy it as a life work. 
3 | think I could develop sufficient interest to 
enjoy it. 
», | am indifferent but would work at it if there 
were the chance. 
1, I would work at it only as a last resort. 


). I would not work at it under any conditions. 


Ability 

4. I think I have exceptional ability in the field. 
I could be successful in the job. 
I would be able to do average work. 
I would find it difficult to work in this field. 
(, I would find it practically impossible to make 


t 


a living at it. 
Opportunity for Placement 

4, Iam practically assured a job. 

3. I have contact with the field. 

2, I know people in the field through whom I 
might gain contact with the job. 

1, I have no existing contacts in the job. 

(0, I have almost no possibility of contact in the 


job. 


One cell is provided for the client’s rating in 
each of four aspects of each job. The list of 


occupations is presented in the following 
manner: 
~ 
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1. Accountant 
2. Acrobat 
| 3. Actor 


| 4, Advertiser 


bua 
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The last page of the inquiry is devoted to the 
clent’s own consideration of the jobs he con- 
‘ders to be his best possibilities. The sugges- 


tons given for this evaluation are: 


Now, following consideration of your vocational 
listory and these jobs, what vocational advice 
Would you give yourself and why? You may find 
it helpful to go baek over the cheek list designating 
several occupations on which you have rated your- 
self highly and try to evaluate in a critical and 
“ommon sense manner your total possibilities in 
ach, Consider also such factors as ability to 
“nance the training necessary, ability to handle the 
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technical part of the job, health and physical re- 
quirements, ete. If you have made a tentative 
vocational choice which does not appear on this 
list or in which you did not rate yourself highly, 
consider it in exactly the same way. This evalu- 
ation is not to be considered final but you are to 
evaluate carefully your possibilities in each of 
several occupations. 


The last page is designed to give the counselor 
an indication of the general view-point which 
the client takes with regard to his occupational 
problems and also an indication of the thought 
that the individual has already given to these 
problems. In other words, it aids the counselor 
in adjusting himself to the client’s views as 
well as giving the counselee an opportunity to 
verbalize his own thinking on the matter. It 
also brings before the counselee a more varied 
group of possible occupations than he usually 
considers. 

The procedure thus far employed in the use 
of the blank in counseling is, in general, as 
follows: 

1. The student fills out the inquiry at some time 
previous to the conference. 

2. The counselor studies the blank carefully gain- 
ing as much as he can from the occupational and 
interest history, noting the groups of occupations 
which are rated highly, and obtaining the indi- 
vidual’s attitude toward various occupations from 
the last page. 

3. In conference they go over the blank together 
listing the possible occupations, grouping them ac- 
cording to similarity, and discussing each of the 
possible groups as far as is possible at the time. 

4. As a result of this and future discussions the 
individual may indulge in further exploration in 
the form of readings, tryouts, or certain courses 
which may be agreed upon. 


Actual use of the inquiry with individuals who 
come to the counselor for aid may be clarified 
by an illustration. James P. filled out the blank 
prior to a conference with the counselor. When 
James returned, the counselor, from a study of 
the blank, had considerable information about 
the boy. From the interest history on the first 
page he learned that the boy had always been 
interested in athletics—this interest being the 
only one found to be of any permanence. From 
the two center pages he learned that the follow- 
ing oceupations stood the highest as far as all 
four ratings were concerned. 
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Occupation K I A O Total 

Accountant £23: 2: 4 @ 
Athletic Director e433 8 9 
Auto Repairman S42 1 9 
Bookkeeper 23 2 3 10 
Clerical Worker a ae a a 
Coach . $43 2 
Educational Director i182 38 9 
Garage Mechanic 2.323 
Gas Station Attendant a Se. ae | 8 
Office Manager 13 3 3 10 
Professional Athlete 2443 18 
Recreational Director 3s 3S a 


It will be noted immediately that these oceu- 
pations can be grouped logically into three 
groups on the basis of the similarity of the 
jobs: 

Athletic Director 
Coach 

Educational Director 
Professional Athlete 
Recreational Director 


Accountant 
Bookkeeper 
Clerical Worker 
Office Manager 


Auto Repairman 
Garage Mechanic 
Gas Station Attendant 


In these more general groupings apparently 
lie the best total possibilities for James’s life 
occupation. From the evaluation of each of 
these jobs on the last page the counselor learns 
that if James chooses office work, his uncle will 
probably be able to give him a job; that his 
only contacts with the coaching and athletic 
professions were as a team member, and that 
the high ratings in mechanical fields were due 
to what James called an “interest in playing 
around with things”—a hobby. 

In the conference the counselor suggested that 
they go through the above procedure listing the 
highly rated occupations. The client usually 
observes that the occupations fall into groups, 
although the counselor sometimes has to point 
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this out. These more general groups then jy. 
come the basis of an investigation in whic 
many more aspects of the problem are brought 
out. In the present instance James finally eon. 
cluded independently that the office group offers 
the best total possibilities. 

Separate ratings on knowledge, interest, a}jj. 
ity and opportunity provide a basis for furthe; 
discussion in the interview. Those occupations 
which are rated (1) or (2) in knowledge anj 
(3) or (4) in interest certainly should be inyes. 
tigated so that the counselee knows more def. 
nitely whether or not it would be profitable t 
follow his interest. The items which are rate 
high in knowledge but low in interest may be 
discussed to see what it is about these jobs that 
is distasteful. Some check should be made iy 
the discussion (or by tests, if possible) on the 
accuracy of the individual’s ratings of his own 
ability. Concrete instances demonstrating abil. 
ity in specific situations are valuable in this con- 
nection. Questions regarding ratings on oppor- 
tunity for placement will bring out the specific 
reasons which the counselor may evaluate. 

The Occupational Orientation Inquiry is used 
at present as an aid to self-analysis and as a 
basis for interviews and for individual counsel- 
ing. Several investigations designed to extend 
the use of the Occupational Orientation Inquiry 
are in progress. One of these projects concerns 
the inter-correlations between the ratings 
knowledge, interest, ability and opportunity. 
Another deals with finding patterns of jobs 
based on the similarity of the individual’s rat- 
ings. A third is concerned with the relation- 
ship between the results of the inquiry and diag- 
nostie tests at the college freshman level. Actual 
validation of the inquiry obviously will require 
a long-time program involving large numbers 
of individuals. 

GENE A, WALLAR 

Iowa STATE COLLEGE 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


COLLEGE GRADES AND NYA 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
Ir has been contended by many educators that 
society should provide financial means for the 
edueation of capable students with inadequate 


financial resourees. Now that such a program 


has been instituted by the National Youth Ad 
ministration through work-scholarships, it i8 
pertinent to study the results to determine the 
outcome. One relevant question has to do with 
college scholarship of federal-aid students %& 
compared with students not receiving such finan- 
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cial assistance. Johnston? and Eurich? have re- 
ported that federal-aid students in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota obtained, on the average, 
higher grades than did other students. But in 
neither study was the factor of scholastic apti- 
tude of the two groups compared. Since ap- 
pointment to federal-aid scholarships is made 
only to those applicants who have, among other 
qualifications, a percentile rank of 50 or more 
in average high-school grades, it might be antici- 
pated that at least part of the higher average 
orades of federal-aid students was caused by 
higher average ability. On the other hand, it 
might also be anticipated that federal-aid stu- 
dents would be motivated scholastically to a 
greater extent than are other students, since 
continuation on these work-scholarships is con- 
ditioned, in large part, upon the maintenance 
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Limited data were available to study this 
problem at the University of Minnesota for 
freshmen enrolled in the arts college. A total 
of 94 freshmen assigned to federal-aid scholar- 
ships in September, 1935 (46.5 per cent. of the 
total group of 202 freshmen on scholarships in 
this college), were paired with control fresh- 
men on the basis of sex, size of high school, 
average grades in high school (percentile rank), 
total raw score on the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination and total 
raw score on the Cooperative English Test 
Series 2. (See Table I.) These latter three 
scores yield the highest correlations with grades 
in this college. That the pairing was adequate 
for statistical control was indicated by the fact 
that the critical ratios between the two groups 
for all test data approximated zero (not given 


of an average grade of C or higher in college 


High-school percentile rank 
psychological examination 
Cooperative English test 


A.C. E. 


TABLE I 


in Table I). 


A COMPARISON IN SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE OF FEDERAL-AID WITH NON-FEDERAL-AID FRESHMEN 








Men 
50 federal-aid 


Mean S.D. 
83.80 13.09 
215.70 39.37 
157.00 41.05 
Women 
44 federal-aid 


404 non-federal-aid 


Mean 
67.76 
210.28 


151.93 41.36 


329 non-federal-aid 


50 paired 
non-federal-aid 
Mean 8.D. 

11.85 
39.74 
155. 20 35.02 


44 paired 


Mean 
86.45 

213.61 

176.91 


rea school percentile rank 
KE. psychological examination 
jumecatien English test 


non-federal-aid 
Mean S.D. 
87.02 14.98 
211.57 37.10 
174.86 32.27 


8.D. Mean S.D. 
14.90 76.16 20.05 
37.70 209.37 46.94 
29.29 173.46 40.30 


Men and Women 


94 federal-aid 


Mean 
85.04 

214,72 

166.32 


High school percentile rank 
d E. psychological examination 
at itive English test 


94 paired 
non-federal-aid 
Mean S.D. 
85.57 13.48 
215.36 38.69 
164.40 35.16 


733 non-federal-aid 


8.D. 8.D. 
14.03 22.38 
38.61 3 46.34 
37.37 , 42.27 





courses. The basis for this latter anticipation 


is found in Crawford’s report that, at Yale 
University, scholarship students received higher 
average grades than did control students of 
equal ability.’ 


‘J. B. Johnston, Faculty Letter Regarding 
Changes in Requirements to the College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts, December 3, 1936. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Mimeographed. 

*A. E. Eurich and James E. Wert, ‘‘ Applicants 
for Federal Aid at Minnesota Colleges, ’? Com- 
mittee on Edueational Research, University of 
Minnesota, 1937. 

°A. B. Crawford, ‘‘Effeects of Scholarships. A 
rage 4 in Motivation, ?? Jour. Personnel Research, 

$91. —404, January, 1926. 


But both the federal-aid and the control group 
were significantly superior to another group of 
Arts College freshmen (not on federal-aid and 
not paired with respect to high-school scholar- 
ship or with respect to the two tests). Since 
high-school grades (percentile rank of average 
grade) yield the highest correlation of all three 
variables with grades in this college, we may 
conclude that federal-aid students are, as a 
group, superior in general scholastic aptitude. 
Differences in college grades between the two 
groups, therefore, may be attributed in large 
part to practice of appointing potentially 
superior students to work-scholarships. 
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TABLE II 


COMPARISON OF THE FIRST QUARTER COLLEGE GRADES 
OF FEDERAL-AID AND NON-FEDERAL-AID 
FRESHMEN* 





oe. = . 
Federal-aid —geqnrat aid poate 

Criti- Criti- 

Mean §8.D. Mean 8.D. cal MeanS.D. cal 

ratiot ratiot 

Men. .... 1.34 .64 .86 .90 3.58 1.16 .81 1.49 


Women .. 1.31 .61 .98 .85 2.52 1.21 .75 0.90 
Total .... 133 .62 .92 .88 4.36 1.19 .78 1.79 





* Average grades were computed in terms of honor 
point ratio by dividing the total number of credits car- 
ried by the total number of honor points earned. 

+ Between the control (non-paired) group and the 
Federal-Aid group, the Fisher method of computation 
was used. 

¢ Between the control (paired) group and the Fed- 
eral-Aid group, the Lindquist formula was used. See 
Sear’ Lindquist, Jour. Educ. Psychol. 22: 197-204, 

That such a conclusion is justified is shown 
by the data in Table II which indicate that, for 
both men and women, the federal-aid freshmen 
obtained significantly higher average grades 
than did control students not paired in ability. 
The critical ratios were: 3.58 for men, 2.52 for 
women and 4.36 for the combined group. There- 
fore we may conclude that superior ability ac- 
counts, in large part, for the superior grades 
of federal-aid students. 

But what about the possible motivating effect 
of work-scholarships when ability is held con- 
stant? The answer to this question is also given 
in Table II. A comparison of the average col- 
lege grades of federal-aid freshmen with control 
freshmen paired in ability yields a critical ratio 
of 1.49 for men and 0.90 for women; when men 
and women are combined, the critical ratio be- 
comes 1.79. In other words, the group differ- 
ences in scholarship are not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

A similar analysis was made for 121 federal- 
aid freshmen enrolled in the Arts College in 
September, 1936. This group was 57.08 per 
cent. of the total group of 212 federal-aid fresh- 
men in this college. Since the results are similar 
to those for the freshmen of the preceding year, 
the tables of statistics have been omitted. As a 
group the federal-aid freshmen were signifi- 
cantly superior to the non-paired control group 
in scholastic aptitude. With regard to college 
grades, the federal-aid students were superior to 
the non-paired control group, as indicated by a 
critical ratio of 2.72 for men and 2.44 for men 
and women; but for women alone ¢!\ tical 
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ratio was only 0.63. A comparison of grades 
of the federal-aid freshmen with the control 
group paired in ability yields a critical ratio of 
0.10 for men, — 0.80 for women and —0.43 for 
men and women combined. These ratios ar 
much lower than the corresponding ones for 
the 1935 freshmen. 

Thus within the limitations of this experiment, 
we may conclude that the higher average grades 
of federal-aid students are caused by higher 
average scholastic aptitude and not by the moti- 
vating effect of work-scholarships. It is appar- 
ent that the selective system in this university 
does operate to appoint students to these work. 
scholarships, which students not only possess 
aptitude for higher scholarship, but actually 
obtain higher average grades than do control 
students with lower average ability. In this 
sense, therefore, the National Youth Adminis. 
tration system of work-scholarships has proved 
to be an effective means of subsidizing capable 
students who might otherwise not receive college 
training. This conservation of human ability 
would seem to be a most important, as well as 
effective, program. 

E. G. WiLiiamsow 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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